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Commission Revisions 
To Be Made in Canada 
On Fire, Auto Lines 


Ontario and Quebec Changes Af- 
fect Both City and Local Agents; 
Fire Reductions Moderate 


PROFIT COMMISSION USED 





Automobile and Compensation 
Changes Given; Excepted City 
Differentials May Be Ended 





Official figures reveal that the new 
scale of commissions to be paid to fire 
and casualty agents in Ontario and 
Quebec involve some broad reductions. 
Some agents state that it will throw 
their income to levels experienced sev- 
eral years ago when underwriting was 
not as heavy as it is today. 

Fire Changes 

On fire insurance city agents will get 
30% on dwelling risks, 22’%4% on sprink- 
lered risks and 25% on other classes. 
Commissions range from 15 to 20% and 
sometimes as high as 25% for local 
agents, the higher rate in this category 
to be available on dwelling risks. It is 
also reported that city but not local 
agents will be allowed a profit commis- 
sion of 10% on their fire writings as 
well as an overriding commission of a 
similar percentage on sub agency busi- 
ness. 

Similar changes also are announced 
for other types of insurance. In casu- 
alty insurance the city agent will get 
10% on workmen’s compensation and 
15% on bank burglary; and up to 25% 
on bodily injury and property damage, 
etc. For the local agents, however, 20% 
will be the maximum commission rate 
for classifications like open stock bur- 
glary, bodily injury, property damage, 
plate glass and other lines of that na- 
ture. There are, in some instances, over- 
riding commissions allowed on business 
which may originate through a_ sub- 
agency. 


Excepted Cities May Go 


\n interesting point in connection 
with the changes, which have been an- 
nounced only for. member companies of 
the Canadian Underwriters Association, 
is that at the end of five years the com- 
panies intend to be in a position to 
handle, themselves, certain services now 
in the hands of “excepted” agents in 
Toronto and “chief” agents in Montreal. 
At the moment, these agents get a 
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More to Give 


At a recent underwriters’ meeting in California, Mrs. William 


P, Grant, wife of our District Manager, said: 


“If you care to look at your husband’s business from its 
humanitarian side you will find that it is comparable to that of 


a doctor. He offers protection and security for old age, widows 


and children. 


“The wife of an insurance man tells this story. She and her 
husband were attending the funeral of a very dear friend and 
policyholder. As the people milled around the bereaved widow, 
offering their condolences, this wife had the happy knowledge 
that of all the people in that room her husband was the only 
one who had more to give the widow than just his sympathy.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 
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Agent’s Status Under 
Social Security Will 
Soon Be Established 


Revenue Bureau Issues Revised 
Tentative Regulations Broad- 
ening Scope of Rules 


30 DAY WAITING PERIOD 


Factors to be Considered in New 
Definition of Employer-Em- 
ploye Relationship 








The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued tentative regulations defining 
further the employer-employe relation- 
ship under the Social Security Act to 
conform to recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions. After a thirty day period during 
which the Bureau will consider sugges- 
tions from interested persons, the regu- 
lations will be made permanent. The 
regulations are in general terms to be 
followed later by specific application to 
particular businesses, including that of 
life insurance agents. Some excerpts 
from the regulations follow. 

Factors in Decision 

“In the case of individuals in the 
intermediate class between those in- 
dividulas who are clearly employes and 
those individuals who are clearly inde- 
pendent contractors, the determination 
of which relationship exists will be made 
upon an examination of the particular 
facts of the case. Some of the factors to 
be considered in determining whether 
the relationship of employer and em- 
ploye exists are listed below. Persuasive 
in making such determinations is the 
status of the individual under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Factors to be Considered 

“Tn the applications of the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act and these 
regulations an employe is an individual 
in a service relationship who is depen- 
dent, as a matter of economic reality, 
upon the business to which he renders 
service and not upon his own business 
immaterial that the individual may have 
personal means and _ security from 
sources other than such relationship. 
Whether the services performed by an 
individual constitute him an employe as 


a matter of economic reality or an in- 
dependent contractor as a matter of 
economic reality is determined in the 
light of a number of factors, including 
the following (although their listing is 
neither complete nor in order of im- 
portance): Degree of control over the 
individual, permanency of relation, in- 
tegration of the individual’s work in 
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THE AGENT AND OPTIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


By Vice President Willard kK. Wise 


The modern age of life insurance began with the 
first optional settlement. 

The implications are far-reaching. Without op- 
tions and income settlements it is doubtful if life 
insurance could ever have become the vast social 
and economic force for good which it is presently 
acknowledged to be. 

That the interests of insured and beneficiary are 
well served by the opportunity to elect income 
rather than lump sum settlements goes without 
saying. The life insurance option has performed an 
invaluable service to widows and children in dis- 
tributing proceeds in regular amounts 
over specified periods of time. The 
peace of mind of the insured, and his 
own opportunity for security in old 
age, are not to be measured in terms 
of words. 

Likewise, the opportunity of greater 
service and greater earning power 
for the agent has been stepped up 
amazingly. 

But, if the life insurance option has 
been a boon and an opportunity to 





the agent, it also confronts him with a grave 
responsibility and a serious challenge. 

It is entirely possible for an agent to become so 
income-conscious that he will attempt so to circum- 
scribe the life insurance payments that the great 
emergencies and crises of life are disregarded. It 
sometimes takes an option presentation ‘to sell a 
case—but, once the case is sold, the agent must 
help the prospect to decide whether or not it is to 
the family’s advantage to elect the option presently 
or at all. It is dangerous to attempt the role of 
omniscience. 6 

Also, the election of optional settle- 
ments means that the agent, if he is to 
be of real service, has a personal re- 
sponsibility for continual review over 
the years, to see that his clients’ set- 
tlements conform to the changing pic- 
ture of the family’s needs. Life is ever 
changing, and a set of solutions to the 
problems of life today may possibly 
create other problems for the life of 
tomorrow. The book of the life insur- 
ance settlement is never fully closed. 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Must Sell Belief In Private Enterprise, 
Says Jesse W. Randall 


\dvantages of private enterprise need 
to be sold to the American people with 
the same efficiency that its products are 
sold, Jesse W. Randall, president of the 
Travelers Companies, told the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club in that city 
on Tuesday. Private enterprise has 
made this country the powerful and 


prosperous nation it is today, he said 
and he examined the reasons why the 
system. has declined in popularity in 
recent years. 

“There is no denying that private 
enterprise has lost ground on a world- 
wide scale in the past two decades. It 
has completely disappeared in those 
nations that have been dragged behind 
the iron curtain,” said Mr. Randall. “It 
is being supplanted by state ownership 
in France and other continental Euro- 
pean countries. Certain important seg- 
ments of the private enterprise system 
have been nationalized in Great Britain. 
And Britain itself, the birthplace of 
modern industrial capitalism, finds itself 
in desperate straits. 

“It is easy to explain why private 
enterprise may be having hard sledding 
in those nations that were ravaged by 
the war. But why has such a large per- 
centage of the American people lost 
faith in the system that enabled us to 
win the war? And I mean just that: for 
had it not been for our inventive genius 
and capacity for production, both born 
of our system, we would not have won 
the war. And yet in spite of that truth 
why do so many of our own young 
people question its value? 

“T assume that most of you have seen 
the results of that poll of American col- 
lege students recently conducted by 
Fortune magazine. It showed that about 
45% of all the college students ques- 
tioned, thought that the Government 
would do a better job of handling the 
means of production than private indus- 
try is doing today. 

“What have these college students 
got against private enterprise? Why 
are they thinking the way they do? 
What have we done—or failed to do, 
that has caused so many of them to 
think that they would be better off 
under a system of Government owner- 
ship and control of the means of pro- 
duction ? 


Taken System for Granted 


“One mistake we have made is that 
we have done a better job of making 
and selling our various products and 
services than we have done in selling 
the benefits and advantages of the pri- 
vate enterprise system itself. We, our- 
selves, have been so thoroughly con- 
vinced that our system produces greater 
material prosperity and a larger degree 
of individual freedom than any other 
system that we just naturally assumed 
that others would see it in the same 
light. We do not make that mistake in 
regard to the products and services we 
have to sell. We know that they must 
be continually advertised and continu- 
ally sold if they are to hold their mar- 
kets against the keen competition that 
prevails today. But in our minds, the 
benefits of the private enterprise sys- 
tem seemed so obvious, so superior to 
anything else that we felt that no com- 
Petitor could threaten our market. 

“We have overlooked the fact that 
Private enterprise has been forced to 
take the blame for faults and weak- 
nesses that are really defects in human 
character rather than faults of the sys- 
tem itself. We have allowed people to 





judge the system by these weaknesses, 
some of which advertise themselves in 
a very dramatic manner; rather than by 
its inherent strengths and virtues, some 
of which are of an intangible quality. 

“For example, one of the indictments 
often leveled against capitalism is that 
it offers a free field to the man who 
wants to exploit his fellow men to 
satisfy his own greed for profits. This 
may have been true in the early years 
of private enterprise; but today com- 
petition, taxes, labor unions and state 
and Federal legislation have made it 
very difficult for any man to exploit his 
workers or his customers to satisfy his 
greed for profit. Today employers are 
in greater danger of being exploited by 
their workers than vice versa. But this 
is aside from the point I wish to make. 

“T feel that it is unfair to lay greed 
at the doorstep of the private enter- 
prise system. Greed is a common human 
vice or weakness that would still re- 
main to plague us even if private enter- 
prise were completely eliminated. Has 
greed disappeared in Communist Rus- 
sia? Unfortunately not. Instead, it has 
taken a more dangerous form. It has 
become greed for power instead of 
greed for profit. And remember, unlim- 
ited political power in the hands of any 
unscrupulous individual can be a far 
greater threat to the freedom and well 
being otf his fellow men, and to the 
peace of the world, than can unlimited 
wealth. Until a radical reform in human 
nature can be effected, greed will al- 
ways be with us. I make no defense 
for it. But if it has to express itself in 
some form, as it seems bound to do, 
our American freedoms are safer and 
the world is more likely to remain at 
peace, if it takes the form of greed for 
wealth rather than greed for unlimited 
political power. 

“The two world wars that have nearly 
wrecked our western civilization were 
not started by wealthy men _ seeking 
more wealth. Wealthy men know that 
war destroys the means of creating 
wealth. Both world wars were started 
by autocratic political leaders, possess- 
ing almost unlimited power over their 
own people, seeking to extend this 
power beyond the borders of the nation 
they dominated. 


“No system is any better than the 
men who operate it. Greedy men have 
discredited capitalism in the past. But 
abolishing capitalism will not abolish 
greed, Deplorable as it is when it takes 
the form of greed for profit, it is less 
dangerous in that channel than when 
it expresses itself as greed for dicta- 
torial domination over the peoples of 
a nation, a continent or the entire 
world. 


Employment and Freedom 


“Another indictment that is brought 
against our private enterprise system is 
that it does not provide employment 
for all at all stages of the business 
cycle; that it is subject to periodic de- 
pressions during which millions of peo- 
ple are unemployed. 

“Here again, I think the fault lies in 
the weaknesses of human nature rather 
than of the system itself. The causes 
of booms and depressions can be stated 
very simply. If we spend more than we 
earn during one period of time, by 
spending borrowed money, a time will 
come when we must spend less than 
we earn because we must repay the 
money we borrowed. When we are 
borrowing and spending we call it a 
boom. When we are scrimping on new 
purchases because we must pay back 





the money we borrowed, we have a 
depression. 

“While it is true that business organi- 
zations frequently borrow money to 
expand their plants during times of 
prosperity, our recent booms have been 
caused by the borrowings of the Fed- 
eral Government or by borrowing for 
speculative purposes by large numbers 
of individuals. Our present boom is 
caused by the heavy borrowing and 
spending done by the Government to 
conduct the war. During the past seven 
years the Government spent hundreds 
of billions of dollars more than it re- 
ceived in taxes. It financed about half 
of this deficit by borrowing from the 
commercial banks, thus creating a huge 
volume of new purchasing power. When 
this new money was being spent, nearly 
every line of business flourished; but 
from now on when the Government is 
spending less than it receives in taxes 
and using this surplus to reduce its 
bank loans, the volume of bank deposits 
and money in circulation will gradually 
diminish and competition for business 
is almost certain to become more keen. 


“If a business recession follows this 
boom, it will not be due to the faults 
of the private enterprise system, but to 
the methods employed by the Govern- 
ment in financing the war. Yet if many 
business organizations are forced to re- 
duce the number of their employes be- 
cause the public cannot afford to buy 
all that these companies can produce; 
business rather than the Government is 
likely to be blamed for the unemploy- 
ment that results. 

“In the late twenties it was not busi- 
ness organizations but the public at 
large who borrowed billions of dollars 
to use in stock market speculation. But 
it was business organizations that took 
the blame when they were forced to 
curtail production and lay off workers 
in the early thirties, although the real 
reason for this slump in business was 
the simple fact that dollars that had 
to be used to pay off bank loans could 
not also be used to build new homes or 
buy new cars. Business boomed in the 
late twenties when the public was 
spending more than it was earning by 
spending borrowed money. Business 
languished during the early thirties, 
when the public had to spend less than 
it was earning for the products of in- 
dustry, because a substantial part of 
its earnings had to be used to pay off 
the ill-advised speculative borrowings of 
the late twenties. To a large extent, it 
was greed for riches on the part of a 
large segment of the public that was 
responsible for the depression of the 
thirties; but, unfortunately, the capital- 
istic system was forced to take the 
blame for it. 

“Industry must do everything it can 
to mitigate the effects of a depression. 
Whenever possible it should postpone 
its borrowing and spending for plant 
expansion during boom times and go 
ahead with it when business tends to 
slacken off. It should do everything 
possible to provide steady employment 
during all phases of the business cycle. 
3ut unless the American people are 
willing to submit to a system of drastic 
regimentation in which their earnings 
are limited to the sums needed to buy 
necessities, it will be impossible to iron 
out all the peaks and dips of the busi- 
ness cycle. If we are to continue to be 
mature individuals, acting on our own 
responsibility, rather than to be treated 
as children and told what to do and 
what not to do, we must accept respon- 
sibility for our own mistakes. If we try 











JESSE W. RANDALL 


to blame industrv, the bankers or the 
private enterprise system for the conse- 
quences of our own folly, and thus start 
a movement that results in the aboli- 
tion of the private enterprise system, we 
will find ourselves clamped into a sys- 
tem which deprives us of our liberties 
and treats us as children—or perhaps 
even as convicts. 


Private Enterprise and Individual 
Freedom 

“Another point which we have not 
made clear to the public at large is that 
private enterprise and individual free- 
dom go hand in hand. If a nation kills 
one, it kills the other. 

“There is an old saying to the effect 
that where there is only one employer, 
there can be no real freedom. It is 
easy to understand why this is true. If 
there is only one employer, and you 
happen to disagree with your employer’s 
policies, rates of pay or methods of do- 
ing business; you cannot quit and go 
somewhere else to work. You must do 
what that one employer says—and like 
it, or starve. In countries where the 
state controls all lines of business, the 
state is the only employer—and if you 
want to continue to eat regularly, you 
must keep in right with the party in 
power. Where the state is the only em- 
ployer, the individual loses his freedom 
to change his job; he loses his freedom 
to criticize or differ with the party in 
power. In brief, the individual loses his 
freedom. 

“There is another loss of freedom in 
the state managed economy which is 
not as important as the loss of economic 
and political freedom—yet it is a loss 
which we Americans would feel very 
keenly. It is the loss of freedom of 
choice in the things we buy. When the 
state takes over an industry, it usually 
adopts the practice of putting out one 
standardized product. The excuse it 
gives for doing this is that standardiza- 
tion leads to greater economy. The real 
reason for doing it is, that if there is 
no competition; it can get away with it. 
It takes much less mental effort to set- 
tle down to one standardized product 
and put it out without change from 
year to year than it does to put out a 
number of models and continue to im- 
prove them year after year. For ex- 
ample, if our automobile industry had 
been nationalized after World War I, 
I think it is a safe bet that we would all 
be driving Model T Fords today. We 


Americans cherish our freedom of 
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Commissioner J. F. Malone, Jr. Speaks 
At Pa. Ass’n. Annual Sales Congress 


Pennsylvania Department Head Says Producers Must Accept 
Share of Responsibility Placed Upon American People 
as a Result of Our Position in World Affairs 


Speaking at the recent annual sales 
congress of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, James F. 
Malone, Jr., Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania said that the day has 
passed when the insurance business was 
a comparatively simple process. The 
business is increasing in its technical 
requirements, because life itself is in- 
creasingly complex, he remarked. “The 
day of the incidental or side-line agent 
is at an end,” he continued. “We have 
reached the place in our business life 
when the agent must know his business, 
if he is to properly serve. 

“It is the duty and responsibility of 
the supervising official to insist that the 
insuring public be served by people 
trained to seil them the best possible 
protection their money can buy. Noth- 
ing is so tragic as the plight of a widow 
-_the provider gone, leaving children to 
support—who suddenly discovers that 
her husband did not have the insurance 
protection they thought he bought. 

“The average buyer of insurance, in 
setting up his program, relies on the 
advice and counsel of his insurance man 
and he has a right to depend on him. 
He has a right to feel that the super- 
vising official of his state will not license 
an agent who hasn’t had the proper 
training and met the proper qualifica- 
tions, just as he has a right to expect 
that the doctor, the lawyer, the dentist, 
and the members of other professions 
have been properly qualified. 

“Because of present-day complexities, 
the insurance-buying public cannot be 
expected to take a course in insurance 
before he buys. This is wholly imprac- 


James F. Malone, Jr. 


James F. Malone, Jr. was gradu- 
ated from Duquesne University Law 
School, Pittsburgh, in 1927 and was 
admitted to the Allegheny County 
Bar. He has since been associated 
with the law firm of Prichard, Law- 
lor, Malone and Geltz, Pittsburgh. 
He was assistant district attorney of 
Allegheny County from 1934 to 1939. 
Since 1944 he has been chairman of 
the Republican Executive Committee 
of Allegheny County. 














ticable, and therefore, the insurance 
agent must know his job before he is 
turned loose on an unsuspecting public. 

“The insurance business in good 
hands is a great business, doing more 
good for more people at the time when 
help is most needed, than any other 
business known to our economy. In 
bad hands, it is cold, cruel and devas- 
tating in its results. 

Working to Raise Standards 

“The more progressive-minded of the 
agents are continually working to raise 
the standards of their calling through 
their own conduct, and with the help of 
stronger legislation applicable to license 
and qualification laws. 

“This effort on their part is motivated 
by a desire to better serve the public. 
They are marching along the same road 
traveled by the doctors, the lawyers, the 
dentists, the C.P.A.’s, the engineers, the 
nurses, and other professions. The su- 
pervising official fails in his duty if he 
does not join with them in this under- 
taking. 

“There are those, of course, who 
stand on the side-lines, sharp-shooting. 
When proposals are made to increase 
the standards, they cry that a scheme is 
afoot to set up a closed corporation, to 
deny to those not yet in, the privilege of 
being admitted. 

“The professions mentioned in this 


JAMES F. MALONE, JR. 


march forward to better serve the pub- 
lic have been subjected to the same 
charges down through the years, but 
who can deny that the public is better 
protected? Who can deny that they 
have, and are continuing to attract the 
highest type of men and women to these 
professions? 

“A life insurance agent must follow 
the same path to better serve. He must 
be equipped to meet the demand for 
thorough and complete knowledge of 
the many complex problems concerning 
the public in their insurance needs, if 
he is to properly discharge his obliga- 
tion and responsibility. : 

“He, of course, cannot do this job 
alone. The demand for competent, 
trained agents is also the responsibility 
of the company. He is the company’s 
contact with the policyholder—the hu- 
man contact—a contact of which there 
is none better. It is through him that 
the heart and soul of the company 
reaches out to the client. It is through 
him that the policyholder forms his 
opinion of the company and as in all 
things, that opinion can be either good 
or bad. 

“The day of the side-money agent 
and the company that hires him must 
be brought to an abrupt close. The in- 
surance business is built on the faith 
and confidence of the insuring public in 
the people in the business. What other 
business do you know of that can get 
people to pay over their money on a 
promise to perform service on the hap- 
pening of a contingency? I give you my 
money today, and I repeat the per- 
formance at a certain time annually, on 
the company’s promise to pay my widow 
on my death, five, ten, twenty, or fifty 
years hence. Why do I do it? Only 
because I have faith in the honesty and 
integrity of the people in the insurance 
business. 

Faith Must Be Maintained 


“That faith must be maintained. It 
must not be undermined or weakened. 
It can only be protected by the people 
in the business—all segments of it—and 
it can only be kept constant by the type 
of people who recognize it as a sacred 
trust. The American people annually 
spend billions for insurance. It is hard- 
earned money. They are entitled to the 
best possible service and counsel that 


(Continued on Page 23) 





L. E. Crouch to Head 
American United Life 

SUCCEEDS GEORGE A. BANGS 

New President Also Board Chairman; 


Mr. Bangs Named President Emer- 
itus; Remains on Board 








George A. Bangs, president, American 
United Life, Indianapolis, will withdraw 
from active business at the close of this 
year because of ill health and will be 
succeeded by Leslie E. Crouch of Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Crouch has been chair- 
man of the board of American United 
Life since 1941, having succeeded the 
late United States Senator Alva M. 
Lumpkin, of South Carolina, in that po- 
sition, and Mr. Crouch will hereafter 
occupy the post of board chairman and 
president. American United’s directors 
have conferred upon the retiring Mr. 
3angs, who will remain on the board 
of directors, the honorary title of presi- 
dent emeritus. 

Mr. Bangs has served as special as- 
sistant attorney general, North Dakota; 
state’s attorney, Grand Forks County, 
North Dakota; city attorney, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; and as president 
of the North Dakota State Capito! 
Commission. From 1902 to 1930 he was 
a member of the board of control of 
the insurance Department of the Knights 
of Pythias, and in 1930 became a direc- 
tor of United Mutual Life, being nemed 
president of that company in 1933. Fol- 
lowing the merger of the American 
Central Life into the United Mutual Life 
in 1937, Mr. Bangs acted as managing 
director of the new organization, Amer- 
ican United Life, being chosen its presi- 
dent in. 1940, an office he has held since 
then. 

Mr. Crouch was graduated from the 
University of Oregon Law School in 
1904, after which he entered general 
legal practice. For nine years he was 
a member of the Oregon National Guard, 
retiring with the rank of captain, and 
he has served as chairman of the Teach- 
ers’ Grievance Board of Oregon. He 
is a 32nd degree Scottish Rite Mason 
and a member of Al Kader Temple, 
AAONMS, of Portland, has been active 
in the Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
and is a past president of the city’s 
Alderwood Country Club. Mr. Crouch 
was supreme chancellor of the Knights 
of Pythias in 1931-32. He became a 
member of the board of United Mutual 
Life in 1928 and of American United’s 
board in 1937. 





53 YEARS WITH HANCOCK 





Harry Gardiner Agency, New York, 
Remitted $16,700,000 Premiums First 
Ten Months This Year 

Harry Gardiner, general agent, John 
Hancock, New York, has been fifty- 
three years with that company, half of 
which time has been in this city. The 
event was marked by a luncheon given 
by him Monday at the Bankers Club 
attended by producers of the agency and 
its staff. For the first ten months of 
this year the agency remitted premiums 
of $16,700,000. In January, 1947, its pro- 
duction was $2,000,000. . 

Mr. Gardiner sees bright prospects 
for business in 1948, believing that busi- 
ness will be written in increasing 
amounts. 

At the luncheon he mentioned leaders 
of the agency. Top agent is John D. 
Howell who is paying this year for more 
than $1,500,000 in John Hancock. Others 
mentioned were Michael J. Kletz, El- 
mer Leterman, Harry Balch, R. Mell 
Kavakos, Henry Sloan, Louise Maier, 
Gus Jay, Percy Allwork, Arthur Heller, 
Pat Quarto and John Farber. Mr. 
Farber has written $750,000 on members 
of one family. Oldest person in point 
of service with Gardiner agency is Leon 
Scudder, who joined the agency twenty- 
five years ago. 





Great-West Lifé has announced the 
appointment of Hugh A. Roberts as as- 
sistant treasurer. 





Geo. Wilgus Personne! E 
Director, Mutual of N, Y, 


HAS BEEN LONG IN THAT FIELD 





Former Wartime Chief of Civilian Per. 
sonnel for Air Forces; Experience 
With New Jersey Commission 





George Wilgus has been appointed 
director of personnel, Mutual Life of 
New York. In 1936 he was graduated 
from Princeton and received a Rocke- 
feller Foundation scholarship with Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs jn 
Washington. In that assignment he was 
collaborator in Department of Agricul- 


GEORGE WILGUS 


ture working with the Department's 
specialist in personnel and training. He 
joined New Jersey Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1936, specializing in testing 
and classification of personnel. In 1937 
he rejoined the Department of Agricul- 
ture as an investigator in personnel and 
organization surveys. 

He returned the next year to the 
New Jersey Commission as a senior ex- 
aminer, responsible for recruiting work 
that included the preparation of tests, 
oral interviewing, job analysis, promo- 
tion tests and administrative procedures. 
In 1941 he was promoted to be admin- 
istrative assistant to the chief examiner 
of the commission. 


Army Experience 


In 1942 Mr. Wilgus, commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Army, was 
assigned to the Adjutant General 
School as a specialist on training and 
personnel. The following year he was 
named chief of civilian personnel tor 
the Third Air Force, an assignment that 
made him responsible for the recruiting, 
training, classification, safety and em- 
ployer-employe relations of about 30,000 
civilian employes at twenty-two alr 
bases in the South and Southwest. In 
1945 he was advanced to be chiei of 
civilian personnel for the Continental 
Air Forces in charge of all phases 0! 
personnel administration for 80,000 civil- 
ian air force employes throughout the 
country. After his discharge from the 
Army in September, 1945, as a lieutenant 
colonel, Mr. Wilgus returned to the New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission as di- 


rector of recruitment and placement 
and subsequently as assistant clue! 
examiner. 





DETROIT ASS’N SPEAKER 
Rudolf Leitman, agent for New_\ork 
Life and member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, spoke before the recent 
meeting of the Detroit Life Under- 
writers Association. 





Great-West Life has appointed A. W. 
T. Martin as personnel director at the 
head office of the company. 
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Ins. Men on Program, 
Am. Statistical Ass’n 


TO MEET HERE. ON DECEMBER 30 





Joseph B. Maclean and R. J. Myers 
Will Be Chairmen of Sessions; 
Speakers and Topics 





rhe annual meeting of the American 

















Committee to Study 
Mass Distribution 


VINCENT B. COFFIN CHAIRMAN 





North, Welch, Gay, Worthington, 
Tookey, Wood and Tobin 
on Committee 


Vincent B. Colin, vice president, Con- 





Statistical Association at Hotel Commo- necticut Mutual, who has been appointed 
| dove, New York City, and which will be chairman of the new committee of Life 
| heid December 30, will feature two ses- Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ns on insurance statistics. ciation for purposes of making a re- 
3 sseph B. Maclean, former president search on the subject of mass distribu- 
of Actuarial Society of America, former tion of life insurance, is widely known 
vice president and actuary, Mutual Life, as an insurance educator and speaker 
VINCENT B. COFFIN 
; Blank & Stoller 9 e f , 3 
: JOSEPH B. MACLEAN ul e r S Uu l 2: on insurance subjects as well as a com- 
: : pany executive. Other members of the 
y and author of the best-selling book committee are Cecil J. North, vice 
“ which has been written on life insur- 4 ~neiten: Vines S 
4 ance, will preside at the first session. president, Metropolitan ; incent  S. 
; Speakers at that session will include F. Welch, vice president, Equitable So- 
J. McDiarmid, second vice president, For the “hard to crack” prospects you won’t find ciety; Clyde F. Gay, vice president, 
Lincoln National, “Life Insurance In- : $ John Hancock: William P. Worthing- 
. vestments and the Capital Markets”; E. . : > — pele ic a : eee ‘ 
A. Lew, assistant actuary, Metropolitan anything like our Buyer’s Guide. It makes them sell ton, vice president, Home Life; C. T. 
k Life, “Mortality Statistics for Life In- i ca, a A tly | on Tookey, actuary, Occidental Life of 
S, surance Underwriting,” and M. D. Mil- mseives Dy showing them exactly how much lire insur- California; Russell J. Wood, assistant 
: er, assistant actuary, Equitable Society : ’ eee ee . fae 9 
: eee oes : oda ie Ene: s y» ane r . at. general manager, Imperial Life; and E. 
. Skatintical Peuhlanie in tae Mew Face ance they need to complete their estates. oes Seems ratdigeyet 
- f Insurance.” P. Tobin, vice president, Union Labor 
T at é . . Life 
Chairman of second session will be R. P ‘ re , : . F . sade 
I. Myers, actuarial consultant of Social The Buyer s Guide is just one of many practical, - Immediately foneeng ap graduation 
Security Administration. Speakers will from Wesleyan University and the Car- 
a be G. C. Campbell, Metropolitan Life, money-making sales aids we give our field men to use in i Koch inemnace traitieg course 
5 “Problems with Sampling Procedures “14° ‘ . pasa: "became an agent, later being 
for Reserve Valuations”: D. Cody as- building their business. ance man, became an agent, late g 
, : made an assistant general agent. He 
d sistant actuary, Equitable Society, “Sam- ras president of the Albany Association 
- pling Errors in Life Insurance Mortality ow Yue Underwriters “From 1926 to 
r and Other Statistics”; and Dr. T. N. E. 5 ane hae Mlaee Seale 
revi 1928 he was director of the New Yor 
it Grey ville, National Office of Vital Statis- University’s life insurance training 
o = ate we a a Cae course. After some years with Penn 
" og sesame Mutual where he was eee di- 
if : rector he became superintendent ot- 
A D. A. Hemenway Appointed agencies, Connecticut Mutual. With 
f iscsi that company he was advanced to sec- 
‘ Vermont Commissioner ond vice president and then to vice 
A : 
€ Donald A. Hemenway, who has been president. He is a trustee of Wesleyan. 
\- eb manager of the Travelers se 
) . b « . 
C ' ch office in Manchester, N. H., has Bankers siteaheaial <a 
e een appointed Commissioner of Insur- 
it ance and Banking for the state of Ver- Windolf Ass’t Treasurer 
* mont by Governor Ernest W. Gibson. Bankers National Life, Moatelair, has 
Mr. Hemenway held the same office un- T I L I F E bankers National Lilc, MORK” ppt 
it der former Governor George D. Aiken, announced the appointment of Albert 
ef who is new U. S. Senator from Vermont, : c Windolf as *Windolf neat Be of 
from 1937 to 1941. He has lived in Am- Sb Company, Montclair, N. J. Se ee. ee ee 
i . N. H., while employed in Man- = aang “ l 3 - t = — 
chester, but has also maintained a home ; : collection department and since thi ' 
in Sheldon, Vt RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President has been manager of the policy loan 
rk ie { ee lepartme ‘ompany accountant, and 
native of Sheldon-Springs, Mr. et > ee wae ee department, company accountant, ) 
ir Hemenway was graduated ra the Uni- W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies more recently, appraiser of residential 
nt versity of Vermont in 1928. He en- mortgage loans. As assistant ener 
lere; the insurance business in the Mr. Windolf will be in charge of renta 
hp N « : ; An fy i a) y a Al ’ a > A : . 
Hickok and Boardman agency in Bur- LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL real estate and the company S residential 
lingion and later served as_ special mortgage loan portfolio. Prior to joining 
V. agent of the Maryland Casualty in Ver- Bankers National he was construction 





mont before his first appointment as 
ommissioner. 





York Water 


accountant for the New 
Service Corporation. 
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Make Traynor a 2d V.P. of 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





JOHN P. TRAYNOR 


John P. Traynor has been made a 
second vice president, Mutual Life. He 
has been assistant manager, real estate 
mortgage department since April, 1945, 
both mortgage and real 
operations direction of 
Henry Verdelin, vice president and 
manager of real estate. 

Graduate of Notre Dame, Mr. Tray- 
treasurer of 


supervising 


estate under 


nor became assistant to 


N. Y. Title and Mortgage Co.; then 
went with its management and real 
estate subsidiary, the Nyamco Asso- 


ciates, Inc. 

In 1936 he was appointed a Special 
Deputy Superintendent, New York State 
Insurance Department, in charge of the 
N. Y. Title and Mortgage Co. and its 
subsidiaries which had been taken over 
by the Department. Later, Superin- 
tendent Pink advanced him to Deputy 
Superintendent. In 1938, when the De- 
partment had merged seventy-seven in- 
surance and title and mortgage com- 
panies into a liquidating bureau, Tray- 
nor was placed in charge of the bureau. 
He joined Mutual Life in 1945. 





MEDICAL SECTION MEETING 


The annual meeting of medical section, 
American Life Convention will be held 
June 24, 25, 26, 1948, at Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, it has been announced. 
Chairman of Section is Dr. Reynold C. 
Voss, associate medical director, Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans. Program 
chairman for 1948 meeting is Dr. F. 
Tulley Hallam, associate medical director, 
State Life. 





Cc. C. CHESNEY DEAD 


Cummings C. Chesney, a director of 
Massachusetts Mutual and a member of 
its finance committee, died on November 
27 in Pittsfield, Mass. He was a pioneer 
in development of electricity and an 
executive who made Pittsfield an elec- 
trical manufacturing center. 


REPORTS RECORD PRODUCTION 





Lincoln National Volume in Honor of 
C. F. Cross in November Highest 
in Company’s History 

In celebrating its first Cross month in 
November—honoring Cecil F. Cross, 
vice president and manager of agencies 
—the Lincoln National Life set a record 
for volume of new business submitted 
in any month of the company’s history. 

The special contest, carried = on 
throughout November in the company’s 
agencies, reached its production climax 
in the closing week when company 
representatives submitted 20% more 
business than in any preceding week. 

A comparison with last November, 
which up to that time was the largest 
November in the company’s history, 
shows that company representatives sub- 
mitted 26% more business last month 
than during the same month a year ago. 


L. J. Duncan Made Gen. Agt. 
Pan-American in Dallas 


Leslie J. Duncan, who has been a life 
insurance man for twenty-four years, 
has been appointed general agent of 
Pan-American Life in Dallas. For 
twelve and a half years he has been 
general agent of Penn Mutual Life in 
Oklahoma City. 

Walter P. Crisler, who was former 
manager of Pan-American in Dallas, has 
been made associate general agent. 








Actuary of Texas Board 

Thomas T. Chamberlain, assistant 
actuary to the Texas State Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, has been pro- 
moted to actuary. He succeeds G. Y. 
Keetch, who resigned, effective Decem- 
ber 1, to accept a position as actuary 
to the Oklahoma Insurance Department. 






At St. Louis for Berkshire 





JOHN W. BEGEMAN 


John W. Begeman has been appointed 
general agent for Berkshire Life in St. 
Louis. Mr. Begeman has been a suc- 
cessful personal producer for several 
years and before that he was in the 
construction business and the furniture 
business. He is married and both he 
and his wife are natives of St. Louis. 

C. Corwith Wagner, who has _ been 
general agent for Berkshire Life for 


over twenty-one years in St. Louis, is 
retiring from active management of this 
agency. He will continue to serve his 
clients and write personal business rep- 
resenting the Berkshire Life as asso- 
ciate general agent. 


Travelers Issues C. & I. Calendar 


The Travelers has issued its 1948 cal- 
endar, continuing its series of reproduc- 
tions of Currier & Ives lithographs and 
paintings of the Currier & Ives period 
The 1948 calendar reproduces one litho- 
graph by Nathaniel Currier, ten by the 
partnership of Currier & Ives, and one 
of an original painting by George H. 
Durrie, the artist whose work appears 
on several of the Currier & Ives winter 
scenes. One-hundred and thirty subjects 
have been reprinted since the first cal- 
endar in the series appeared in 1936. 
An added feature this year is the 200- 
year calendar printed. The company 
continues to print the illustrations alter- 
nately at the top and bottom of the 
pages, so that they may be framed. 

The January subject, “Winter After- 
noon,” is the third in the series of illus- 
trations made directly from _ original 


paintings by George H. Durrie. Accord- 
ing to the Travelers, these reprints are 
the most popular subjects appearing on 
the Travelers calendars. This one de- 
picts a farm-yard scene. The February 


offering is “Ice-Boat Race on the Hud- 
son,” a record of a winter sport nearly 
a century ago. The railroad in the back- 
ground is presumed to be the New 
York Central. 

Mississippi River Scene 

For March, “High Water in the Mis- 
sissippi”’ appears. It is the work of 
Fanny Palmer, a versatile member of the 
printmakers’ staff, who often made her 
drawings directly on the lithograph 
stone. However, in this instance, the 
company says, notations on the print 
indicate that Mrs. Palmer made _ the 
original painting and that it was later 
transferred to the stone by James Mer- 
ritt Ives. 

April brings “Home From the Brook— 
The Lucky Fishermen,” while the sub- 
ject for May is “American Country Life 
—May Morning,” one of a series of 
four subjects by Fanny Palmer. Two 
of them were on the 1947 calendar and 
the fourth will be reproduced in a future 
edition. : 

For June, the subject is “The Home 
of -the Deer—May Morning in the 
Adirondacks,” originally painted by Ar- 
thur Fitzwilliam Tait, and put on stone 
by Charles Parsons. July brings “Prairie 
Fires of the Great West,” showing a 
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train, prairie fires and a herd of buf- 
falo. 

Fanny Palmer did the August scene, 
“New England Scenery,” while for Sep- 
tember there is “A Trot for the Gate 
Money.” Of this scene, the Travelers 
says: 

No Stranger to Race-track 

“The cartoonist who did this drawing 
was no. stranger around the race- 
track. There are several theories among 
present horsemen as to just what the 
‘ruckus’ is about. If anyone reading 
these words knows the answer, it would 
be appreciated if he would drop us a 
line so that the argument may be set- 
tled.” 

October shows “Camping in_ the 
Woods—‘Laying Off.’” This is another 
of the Tait paintings, justifying the 
statement that the Currier & Ives artists 
often journey to the Adirondacks on 
fishing and hunting trips. 

For November, “The Puzzled Fox” is 
a puzzle picture. In the background oi 
trees and bushes, one can find a wild 
boar, a lamb, a bear’s head, a number 
of human faces and, according to the 
company, the full figure of a_ liorse 
hidden in the foliage. (The Eastern 
Underwriter staff has not yet discov- 
ered the horse). The December “Ca- 
nadian Scene” is one of the most )cat- 
tiful in the entire group, which in beauty 
and charm, compares favorably wit!) Its 
predecessors. 
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Current trends in employe retirement 
pl ns was discussed by Maurice F. Lip- 
on, director Group annuities, Equitable 
S ciety before the Insurance Section of 
American Management Association at 
Chicago recently. 

“From the annual reports of the vari- 
ous life insurance companies to their 
res spective State Insurance Departments 
and from several other insurance 
sources,” said Mr. Lipton, “I have pre- 

reda table showing the estimated num- 
of pension plans in effect in the 
United States over the past ten years. 
These are formal, funded, pension plans 
and do not include those plans which are 
not on a funded basis. The table shows 
th: t there were a total of 7,500 pension 
plans in effect at the end of last year. 
These plans covered almost 4,000,000 em- 
ployes. The yearly contributions by em- 
ployes and employers are about 750 mil- 
lion dollars. 

“Of the 7,500 plans, 61%, covering how- 
ever only 5% of all the employes in- 
volved, provide their benefits through 
the purchase of individual insurance and 
annuity policies. Note that the average 
plan in this group includes only forty- 
three employes. If a few known large 
plans were eliminated, the average re- 
maining plan would include not over 
twenty-five employes. 

“Next in order, 24% of the plans 
covering 38% of the employes fund their 
benefits through the purchase of Group 
annuities. The average plan in this 
category covers over 800 employes, and 
if we were to exclude the fiftv largest 
corporations from this study, the aver- 
age number of employes per plan would 
be about 500. 

“Finally 15% of the plans covering 
about 57% of the employes fund their 
benefits through payments into trust 
funds with banks and trust companies. 
While the average plan in this group 
covers about 2,000 employes, the elimi- 
nation of several dozen very large cor- 
porations would probably reduce the 
average to below 1,000 employes per 
plan. 

“Whereas an average of about 200 to 
400 pension plans were adopted in any 
given year prior to 1941, an average of 
over 1,000 plans per year have been 
adopted since. In 1946, a year charac- 
terized by dislocations due to the war’s 
end and by considerable labor disturb- 
ances, a little less than 1,000 plans were 
adopted. On the basis of present indus- 
trial activity and employment future 
years, including 1947, should show be- 
tween 750 and 1,000 plans adopted each 
year. 


Outlook Optimistic 


“When we realize that about 40,000 
organizations have Group life insurance 
and only about 7,500 have pension plans, 
we must conclude that there is a wide 
open vista for optimistic forecasting. We 
can expect that plans adopted in the 
future will, more so than in the past, be 
on an employe contributory basis, with 

tain key exceptions. Prior to 1930 
over 70% of all plans adopted were on 
a tree, or non-contributory, basis. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1941 more and more 
plans were adopted on an employe con- 
tributory basis and I estimate that as 
many as 50% to 65% of all plans 
adopted in that period were contributory. 
During the war years of 1941 through 
194 the trend swung back and the non- 
contributory type of plan again predomi- 


nated. Now the trend is moving back 
to contributory plans. One of the key 


exceptions to the contributory trend in 
the future will be the nature of the in- 
fluence of employe negotiated plans on 
individual companies or on whole indus- 
tries in the light of the interplay between 
cost of living and wages. 

‘lowever, my crystal ball tells me the 
tren! to contributory plans will be ac- 
companied by a trend to lower rates 
ot employes contributions. For example, 
whic employes contributed 40% to 50% 
of the future service costs of a pension 
plan prior to 1942, today the average 





M.F. Lipton Views On Pension Plans 


employe contribution provides 25% to 
35% of the future service costs, and I 
feel that these lower rates will continue. 

“We do not need the crystal ball to 
predict the dying out of two other trends. 
One trend, which started in 1936, reached 
its peak in 1943-1945 and is already on 
such a steep toboggan curve that we may 
see its practical disappearance within a 
few years, is the plan that is limited 
to those employes whose rates of earn- 
ings are in excess of $3,000 per year. 
The second trend, which existed in small 
measure even before 1936 and which also 
reached its peak in 1943-1945, is the plan 
that is limited to salaried employes and 
eliminates hourly paid and wage em- 
ployes. This trend is on a slow downward 
trend but will remain with us for many 
years. I doubt if any company will to- 
day deny the inevitability of a pension 
plan for wage employes. 

Eligibility 

“The specific terms of the eligibility 
provision will further tend to broaden 
the plan’s coverage. Especially in in- 
sured pension plans it is desirable to 
draw the eligibility provision to keep 
the number of termination after short 
employment at a reasonable minimum. 
Prior to 1941 the most common require- 
ment was one, two or three years of 
employment. During the war years five 
years of service became a very common 
requirement together with the imposi- 
tion of such age requirements as 30, 35 
and even 40 and 45. The special prob- 
lems of women taking men’s places and 
of great expansion, with post-war con- 
traction inevitable, made such severe eli- 
gibility requirements necessary if not 
desirable. The practical effect of such 
severe eligibility requirements was to 
greatly curtail the number of years on 
which the pension benefit was based and 
this is now fully recognized. Many plans 
are being amended in this respect and 
the trend of the future in insured plans 
will, I feel confident, be to the inclusion 
of employes after a reasonable and prac- 
tical short service period. 

Retirement Age 

“The trend I am asked about most is 
‘what is the trend in retirement ages ?— 
Will it go below 65?—should retirement 
be automatic ?—and what should it be 
for women?’ I would say that the normal 
retirement age should be that point by 
which a company can provide adequate 
retirement benefits. I think it is obvi- 
ous that, at present, employes in private 
industry cannot between ages 20 and 40, 
for example, produce enough to enable 
industry to pay for a reasonably adequate 
life pension to begin at age 40. Certainly 
no employe could accomplish that on his 
own. At the other end we know that 
too few employes can be uniformly efh- 
cient after age 70. The point I want to 
make is that age 65 has been established 
by industry itself (confirmed by the So- 
cial Security planners) on the basis of 
being able to absorb the cost on the one 
hand and recognizing the problems of 
efficiency and advanced age on the other. 
Carrying this further, I believe that 
when our productivity permits of effec- 
tive retirement at age 60, industry will 
tend to lower the normal retirement age. 

“Although I have left it for the last, 
the trend in the level of pension bene- 
fits at retirement is the easiest to fore- 
see. Talk to an officer of a company 
that has had a pension plan for at least 
ten years and his principal advice will 
be to aim at a level of benefits that will 
enable management to effect practical 
retirements;—not only at normal re- 
tirement age but, where necessary and 
desirable, at earlier ages. 

“Few plans, my guess is less than one- 
fourth of all plans in effect, provide as 
much as 50% of the average pay in effect 
just prior to retirement date. However 
the important point is that even this 
upper quarter of all pension plans did 
not necessarily attain that status when 
they were first adopted. 

“Plans will be adopted to provide a 
level of benefit, inclusive of the Security 
benefits, that will be around 50% of the 


Jesse W. Randall 


(Continued from Page 3) 


choice in the market place, as well as 
our other traditional freedoms. That 
freedom of choice in the market place 
vanishes with all these other freedoms 
when industry is nationalized and the 
state becomes the only employer. 


“We have done a good job in adver- 
tising and selling the tangible products 
and services of the private enterprise 
system; but we have failed to sell the 
intangible values of our system. Some 
of these are: freedom of choice in the 
market place; freedom to work where 
and for whom we choose; freedom of 
worship; freedom of speech and free- 
dom to choose those who will administer 
our national affairs. These freedoms 
exist only in those countries where pri- 
vate enterprise flourishes. It is no ac- 
cident or coincidence that these free- 
doms of the individual and private en- 
terprise go together. Private enterprise 
cannot exist without these other free- 
doms. These other freedoms cannot 
long exist and flourish where private 
enterprise is stifled. 

“Tt is no longer enough for those of 
us who believe in private enterprise to 
advertise and sell our products and 
services. We must also advertise and 
sell the benefits of the private enter- 
prise system. We must show the public 
how closely freedom of enterprise is 
tied up with freedom of choice in the 
market place, freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech and political freedom. 
Some few companies are attempting to 
do this in their advertisements; but this 
job is too big for just a few companies 
to handle. Everyone should take a 
hand. You should present the case for 
private enterprise in your casual con- 
versations with friends and acquaint- 
ances. You should make it clear to 
your employes. Yes—and even to mem- 
bers of your own family, so that your 
children will not vote against private 
enterprise in some future Fortune poll. 


“But selling the benefits of the pri- 
vate enterprise system to the public is 
only half the problem. A good sales 
force will not insure continued pros- 
perity for a manufacturer or an insur- 
ance company unless the production 
men or research workers continue to 
improve the product or service. And 
there are faults and weaknesses in the 
private enterprise system, which if not 
eliminated or checked, can result in 
its downfall. 

“Thus far capable men who rise from 
the ranks have been able to find a place 
for themselves in American industry. 
If existing companies have failed to find 
places for them, they have gone out and 
started new businesses for themselves. 
American industry must continue to of- 
fer scope for the abilities of these ca- 
pable men or otherwise they will find 
greater opportunity for the exercise of 
their abilities in the labor unions or 
government services and their talents 
will be turned against industry rather 
than harnessed in its services. 

Now I am not convinced that state 
ownership and state control of industry 
is an inevitable wave of the future des- 
tined to engulf the entire world. The 
undeniable fact that the United States 
and Canada, the only two great coun- 
tries remaining as exponents of private 
enterprise, are the only two prosperous 
nations left in the world and are strain- 
ing their resources to save the rest of 
the world, is causing many who were 
critical of private enterprise to revise 
their opinions. Also, it seems likely 





employe’s average earnings over the en- 
tire period of membership in the plan, 
recognizing that that level may be only 
30% to 40% of the average earnings in 
the 5 or 10 years preceding retirement. 
After past service benefits are funded, 
thus removing that element from the 
going cost of the plan, and frequently 
prior to that time, the trend will be to 
amend the plan to raise the level to 
more adequate and desirable levels.” 


LONGEVITY OF DOCTORS 





Study by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Mortimer 
Spiegelman and Roscoe G. Leland 
Given Wide Distribution 

“Longevity and Mortality of Physi- 
cians” is title of a brochure prepared by 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, second vice presi- 
dent and statistician of Metropolitan 
Life; Mortimer Spiegelman, Metropoli- 
tan Life, and Roscoe G. Leland of 
Chicago. 

Charts used present the results of a 
study showing what the men and women 
of the medical profession, dedicated to 
protect the health of others, have ac- 
complished in protecting their own 
health. Physicians under 45 years have 
a much lower death rate than the gen- 
eral population of the same ages, re- 
flecting their select physical condition 
and their better social-economic status. 
Brochure is a reprint from a recent 
issue of Postgraduate Medicine. 





New Life Insurance Study 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New 
York City, has published “Buying Your 
Own Life Insurance.” Author is Max- 
well S. Stewart. The pamphlet is based 
on research studies by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee and the 
U. S. Department of Labor, together 
with recent surveys sponsored by the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Council 
of Massachusetts and the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Funds of New York. 





Howe P. Cochran, attorney and spe- 
cialist in tax matters, addressed the fall 
meeting of the Washington Life Insur- 
ance Trust Council, held recently at 
the Mayflower Hotel. 





that the results of the English experi- 
ment in nationalization will strengthen 
the hands of those working for the 
preservation of the competitive private 
enterprise system in the United States. 
But we must not depend on that alone. 
We must show our people that the tra- 
ditional American freedoms which they 
cherish are closely interwoven with 
freedom of opportunity: that in those 
nations in which freedom of opportunity 
has been abolished, these other free- 
doms have been curtailed. 

“But also we must make it very clear 
to the public that profit is an essential 
element in the successful operation of 
private enterprise, and that a substan- 
tial part of that profit must be plowed 
back into the business if the public is 
to benefit by improved products and 
lower prices. If there is no profit, or if 
all the profit is distributed in dividends, 
a business must continue to turn out 
the same old product on the same old 
machines, until the machines finally 
wear out and the business is forced to 
shut down because there is no means of 
continuing it any longer. 

“The only thing that communist Rus- 
sia has that we have not is an evangeli- 
cal enthusiasm for our respective sys- 
tems. They are doing a better selling 
job for communism than we are for 
private enterprise. They are promising 
the world that if it buys their idea it 
will gain great material prosperity. They 
do not mention the cost—the freedom 
of the individual. For years, our sys- 
tem has demonstrated its ability to give 
material prosperity, plus freedom. We 
have something to sell which has proved 
its value. 

“Our system is not perfect, it is true. 
It has certain defects and we must con- 
tinually strive to overcome these weak- 
nesses. * But in the past fifteen or 
twenty years we have done too much 
apologizing for the defects—and not 
enough boasting about the advantages 
and benefits. We have devoted too 
much attention to the one lost sheep— 
and forgotten about the nine and ninety 
that were safe in the fold. .We must 
apply to our system some of the evan- 
gelical enthusiasm that the communists 
are devoting to theirs. On any com- 
parison of results and merits, we have 
nothing to fear from their competition.” 
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C. A. Peterson to Retire 
From N. W. Nat'l Life 





LONG ACTIVE IN PRODUCTION 


Entered Life Insurance in 1907; Has 
Been With Northwestern National 
for Seventeeen Years 








Carl A. Peterson, supervisor of agen- 
cies, Northwestern National Life, will 
retire at end of the year. Of him Presi- 
dent O. J. Aronld said this week: “He 
has been active in agency affairs of the 
company during a notable period of its 
growth. While his agency development 
influence has been widespread I know of 





CARL A. PETERSON 


no better example of his thoroughness 
and splendid supervisory ability than the 
trend of the company’s business in Iowa 
which has more than tripled in three 
years under his direction.” 

Originally choosing electrical engi- 
neering as his field and graduating with 
a B.S. degree from Iowa State College 
in 1906, he decided -to enter life insur- 
ance and did so in 1907 after briefly 
serving in equipment engineering divi- 
sion, Western Electric Co. His first in- 
surance job was with Mutual Trust of 
Chicago as an agent. He became gen- 
eral agent of Mutual Trust of Chicago 
in Fort Dodge, Ia., where he was so 
successful that he became Towa state 
manager, then director of agencies and 
then vice president of that company. 

He joined Northwestern National in 
1931. Until 1944 he directed the com- 
pany’s agency recruiting activities, being 
responsible for adding a_ substantial 
number of new genenral agencies and 
branch offices and bringing in many of 
its leading fieldmen. He revised the 
company’s first scoring sheet for agents 
as well as the booklet, “Selective 
Avency Recruiting.” 

Tn 1944 when the company’s studies 
pointed to Towa as one of best post- 
war markets he was assigned to setting 
up a model regional development which 
has since been extended to other re- 
gions. 

Mr. Peterson has an unusually large 
acquaintance. He was president of the 
Fort Dodge Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and has long been active in the 
organization now called Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 





TO OBSERVE 15th MILESTONES 


Alexander Leopold and Laurence C. 
Tuttle, representatives of New England 
Mutual Life’s New York-Schmidt general 
agency, will observe their fifteenth anni- 
versaries with the company this month. 

Mr. Leopold is a member of the com- 
panv’s Pacemaker club. Mr. Tuttle, a 
graduate of New York University, is a 
member of Delta Phi fraternity and 
oe England Mutual’s Quarter Million 

ub. 


CSO Table for Guardian 
24% Interest Basis 


TWO NEW _ POLICIES 


ISSUES 


“Family Guardian 65” and Life Income 
Endowment Maturing at Age 55; 
Juvenile Announcement 





The Guardian Life will adopt the CSO 
mortality table and a 2%4% interest basis 
on January 1, 1948. A series of agency 
meetings have been held to introduce 
the company’s new rate book and poli- 
cies. Agency Vice President Frank 
Weidenborner has also distributed a 
question-and-answer booklet covering 
the more important questions policy- 
holders and agents will ask about the 
coming changes. Fifteen questions con- 
cern background reasons for the switch 
to CSO table, lowering of interest rate 
assumptions and increase companies are 
generally making in premium rates. 
Balance of the booklet is specific to 
Guardian policies and rules. 

New Policies 

Guardian is adding two new policy 
forms: 

“Family Guardian 65” is a combination 
of Ordinary life and term-to 65, sold 
in units of $5,000 or more. The com- 
pany states “enough term insurance has 
been included to take full advantage of 
the lower CSO term rates; this gives a 
combined premium designed to make 
the policy helpful in insurance situations 
calling for maximum protection, over a 
considerable number of years, for each 
dollar of premium outlay.” Conversion 
of the term portion of this policy, at the 
insured’s attained age, will be permitted 
up to age 60; if not converted, the term 
portion is discontinued at 65. Disability 
annuity ($10 per $1,000) and double in- 
demnity may be applied for; if issued, 
both coverages will apply to the full 
amount of insurance, including the term 
portion. 

There will also be a life income en- 
dowment maturing at age 55, similar to 
the company’s present life income en- 
dowments maturing at 60 and 65. 

Due to technical difficulties presented 
by some of the new state laws, Guardian 
is discontinuing its automatic converti- 
ble term policy; it will be replaced by a 
regular five-year convertible term. 
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ARTHUR P. L. TURNER, JR. DIES 
Arthur P. L. Turner, Jr., 38, economist 
on the staff of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, died unexpectedly of a 
heart ailment last week. Mr. Turner was 
a native of Pittsburgh and joined the 
Bankers Life last January. As econ- 
omist, he ranked as an officer of the 
company and also served as adviser to 
the committee on public debt policy. 

A graduate of Harvard University in 
1930, he then served five years there 
as a research assistant and obtained his 
master’s and doctor of philosophy de- 
grees. Later he served on the faculties 
of Bowdoin college and the University 
of Montana. Prior to joining Bankers 
Life, Mr. Turner had been executive 
assistant to the vice president and 
economist in the Bank of Manhattan in 
New York. During the war he was an 
economic analyst in the United States 
Treasury’s division of research and 
statistics. 





An important change affecting the 
company’s Juvenile policy series is an- 
nounced. In policies used outside New 
York State where the full death bene- 
fit is now payable at age 5, that age re- 
quirement is being reduced; the full 
benefit will be payable at age 1. 









Security Disability Plan 


A fully flexible contract custom built for 


Business and Professional Men 


Up to $100 a Week for Total Disability 


for as long as 
5 Years for Accident* 


3 Years for Sickness 
House Confinement Never Required 


*First Day-Lifetime Accident Protection, Medical Reimbursement, 
Hospital-Nurse Benefits, etc. Available by rider. Policy non-cancellable 
for period premiums paid. 


For details write: E. A. Hauschild, Manager 
Accident and Health Department 


Security Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President ; 


LIFE ACCIDENT. 


. HEALTH... GROUP 





General Agent at Detroit 
_ For Lincoln National Life 





ROBERT R. ONDERDONK 


The appointment of Robert R. Onder- 
donk as a general agent in Detroit for 
Lincoln National Life effective January 
1 has been announced by Cecil F. Cross, 
vice president and manager of agencies. 

Mr. Onderdonk joins Lincoln National 
after more than twelve years experience 
in life insurance sales and managerial 
work. He began his life insurance career 
in New York in 1935 as a special repre- 
sentative and was promoted to assistant 
manager in less than a year. Two years 
ago he became manager of his own 
life insurance agency in Cleveland. In 
addition to building a large agency force, 
he personally produced more than a 
half million dollars of new business last 
year. 

Mr. Onderdonk is an alumnus of the 
University of Pennsylvania Wharton 
School of Finance, and is active in life 
underwriters association affairs. 





SAVINGS BANKS TRUSTEE 

Elliott V. Bell, superintendent of 
banks, New York, has announced the 
appointment of Frederick W. Barker. 
president, Savings Bank of Syracuse, as 
a trustee of the Savings Banks | ife 
Insurance Fund to fill the unexpire 
term of Myron S. Short of Buffalo ex- 
piring June 30, 1951. Mr. Short, who 
resigned recently, was first appointed 
a trustee of the Fund in 1943. The 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund, 
which was organized in 1940, is man- 
aged by a board of seven trustees 2p- 
pointed by the superintendent of banks 
with the consent of the Governor. Tlicre 
are now thirty-nine issuing banks ind 
twenty-three agency banks for savings 
bank life insurance. 
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Pennsylvania Court 
Upholds Housing Act 


IN NEW YORK LIFE TEST CASE 





Supreme Court Opinion Holds Insurance 
Business Is Concerned With 
Property Interest 





In an opinion clearing the way for 
possible future construction of millions 
of dollars worth of new housing, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court upheld on 
November 26 the constitutionality of 
state legislation permitting investment 
of insurance company funds in rental 
projects. The decision was handed down 
in a test case filed by U. Grant Levis, 
a policyholder of New York Life, one 
of the companies expected to undertake 
housing construction in Pennsylvania 
under provisions of the new law. 

The 1947 Pennsylvania Legislature en- 
acted legislation permitting insurance 
companies to invest 10% of their assets 
in real estate development. Lack of 
such a law previously had blocked insur- 
ance company investments in housing 
projects in Pennsylvania. Such invest- 
ment by insurance companies was at- 
tacked in the test suit on the grounds 
that the Pennsylvania constitution pro- 
vided that “no corporation shall engage 
in any business other than that ex- 
pressly authorized in its charter” and 
that the constitution also prohibits “any 
local or special law . granting to 
any corporation, association or individual 
any special or exclusive privilege or 
immunity.” 

“It is common knowledge,” the high 
state court ruled, “that the life insur- 
ance business is necessarily concerned 
with innumerable transactions involving 
every conceivable kind of property and 
interests in property. These may all be 
dealt with in their necessary and proper 
relation to life insurance business within 
the limitation specifically stated in the 
statute without crossing the line sepa- 
rating a life insurance from a_ real 
estate business. The Legislature’s defi- 
nition of what may constitute the life 
insurance business is not to be lightly 
set aside as repugnant to the constitu- 
tion.” 

The opinion held that this also applied 
to a provision of the state constitution 
requiring that “no corporation shall... 
take or hold any real estate except 
such as may be necessary and proper 
for its legitimate business.” 

In a section showing the scope of 
possible investment under the new 
Pennslyvania law, the court disclosed 
that the New York Life Insurance Co. 
alone had $385,887,000 available for in- 
vestment in 1946 and $342,609,000 during 
the first nine months of 1947. 

“The Legislature could properly con- 
clude,” the opinion said, “that unless in- 
surance companies were granted larger 
fields of investment, the life insurance 
business could not be properly carried 
on. 

The opinion was written by Justice 
William B. Linn and concurred in by his 
associates. Because of the importance 
ot the case, the State Supreme Court 
had accepted original jurisdiction and 
permitted the state attorney general’s 
ofice to appear as a party to the suit. 


R. W. Lederer With LOMA 


\t a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association R. Werner Lederer 
Was appointed associate educational di- 
rector, sharing with the Educational 
Director James H. Kohlerman, the re- 
sponsibility of administering the educa- 
tional activities of the association. Mr. 
Lederer is a graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, where he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. After eight years with the 
Mutual Life of New York, he joined 
LO MA in 1940, becoming assistant secre- 
tary in 1941. During the war he was in 
the Navy for twenty-eight months, serv- 
Mg in classification and personnel. He is 
an Associate of the LOMA Institute 
and has completed all requirements for 
the Fellowship award except the thesis. 


” 





ROBERT KRUH LEADS FIELD MEN 

Robert Kruh, field supervisor, Conti- 
ental American, Newark, is leading that 
company in new insurance produced by 
agents and supervisors on the club 
credit basis. He has been with the 
company seventeen years and is a mem- 
ber of the 1947 Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

A graduate of the New York Uni- 
versity, he became an accountant with 
S. D. Leidesdorf Co., New York City. 
Entering life insurance he became a 
unit manager of Equitable Society be- 
fore going with Continental American. 


HEIM MINNESOTA MANAGER 

Adolph C. Heim has been appointed 
manager for Minnesota by Philadelphia 
Lifé. 





HAROLD J. GOODELL DIES 


Harold J. Goodell, 46, head of the 
Goodell Insurance Agency, Rochester, 
N. Y., died recently 





BUFFALO ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


The annual joint luncheon meeting of 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the Buffalo CLU chapter was 
held last week. 


Death of Chas. E. Brewer, Sr. 


Charles E. Brewer, Sr., 75, who re- 
tired in July, 1946, as assistant secre- 
tary, Mutual Benefit Life, died at his 
home in Chatham, N. J., November 19 
after a heart attack. He was 75. 

Mr. Brewer joined the insurance com- 
pany fifty-eight years ago as a member 
of the mathematical department. He 
leaves his wife, Mrs. Aurelia Lee 
Brewer; a son, Charles, Jr., general 
agent, Mutual Benefit, Charlotte, N. C.; 
three daughters, Mrs. Harold M. 
Dougher, Mrs. George H. Pike and 
Mrs. Edwin T. Felch, all of Chatham; 
two sisters and ten grandchildren. 





. 





ORGANIZED 


AWARD FOR 
EXCELLENCE 





OPS in its field! That is the honor awarded the Analagraph 


at the recent annual exhibit of Life Insurance Advertisers. 


In the field, too, underwriters report enthusiastically about the 
Analagraph’s striking redesign, so capably executed by famed 


industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague. 


Finally, in that most important of -all tests, the new Analagraph 
is rapidly proving its ability to produce increased sales—playing 
a vital role in helping to make 1947 the Mutual Benefit’s greatest 


vear in well over a decade. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN 1845 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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-Hines Is Director of Group 
Annuities, Equitable Soc. 





JOHN M. HINES 


John M. Hines has been appointed 
director of Group annuities by Equitable 
Society. He entered the Group depart- 
ment of the Society in 1929 after re- 
ceiving an A.B. degree from University 
of Colorado, followed by a year of 
lumbia University graduate work. In 
1930 he left to resume his graduate 
studies at the Sorbonne in Paris and at 
Harvard University where he received 
an M.A. degree. 

Returning to Equitable in 1933, he 
was made assistant director of Group 
annuities in February, 1944. Through 
the years he has placed on the Equi- 
table’s books many large groups, not 
only for Group Annuities but for other 
employe coverages. 


E. H. White, Asst. Counsel 


Northwestern Mutual 


Edwin H. White has been appointed 
assistant counsel, Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Mr. White has been associated 
with the law department of the company 
the last twelve years. 

3orn in Springfield, Ill, Mr. White 
came to Milwaukee in 1922 and was 
eraduated from Washington High 
School. He attended Marquette Univer- 
sity where he was exchange editor of 
the Marquette Law Review, and re- 
ceived his LL.B. in 1931. After four 
years in private law practice, he joine 
the title division of the Northwestern 
Mutual law department. He has spe- 
cialized in real estate mortgage invest- 
ments in connection with large loans 
on commercial and institutional prop- 
erties and in matters of company, Fed- 
eral and state taxes. More recently 
he has handled legal work in connec- 
tion with the purchase and leasing of 
income producing real estate, a com- 
paratively new field for life insurance 
company investments. 


POLICY IN BOOK FORM 











Pierce Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Writers of Funeral Insurance, 
Has a New Idea 

Pierce Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
which writes Funeral Insurance “under 
the Pierce Plan,” will in future send all 
holders of this insurance their policies 
in the form of a small, compact book 
which it says “is easier to handle than 
the old style policies.” Outstanding fea- 
ture is the front cover. This contains 
an index with the entire contents of the 
policy neatly tabbed with page numbers 
for the insured’s information. Mark 
Pierce, chairman of Pierce Insurance, 
and general manager of Pierce Brothers 
Mortuaries in Los Angeles, and Ralph 
Read, manager of the insurance com- 
pany, worked out the innovation. 


WALTER J. BALES DEAD 





Kansas City Life Official Dies at 83; 
Was a Member of One of the 
Oldest Kansas City Families 

Walter J. Bales, vice president of 

Kansas City Life died at his home in 


Kansas City last week. He was 83 years 
old at the time of his death. 

Mr. Bales had been in the insurance 
business for many years, first in his own 
agency, started in connection with a 
real estate office. Later on he helped 
organize the Midland Life of Kansas 
City, and became a member of the 
Kansas City Life executive staff when 
that company reinsured the Midland in 
1941. His life insurance career was 
largely devoted to real estate loans and 
investments. 

He was a member of one of the 
oldest Kansas City families, and was 
born on a farm just south of that city. 
During the battle of Westport during 
the Civil War the family farm was in 
the field of fire, and his parents held 
him up the chimney to protect him from 
flying bullets. His family name is well- 
known in Kansas City, as a street, a 
church and a lake were all named for 
the Bales family. Mrs. Bales, a daughter, 
two sons and several grandchildren sur- 
vive him. 











abilities.” 








TO MEET STARS OF SPORT 


“Chick” Meehan and “Snuffy” Stirnweiss 
Will Attend Christmas Party of 
Midtown Managers 

The Christmas party of the Midtown 
Managers of New York will be held at 
the Uptown -Club, Lincoln Building, on 
December 12. Special guests will be 
“Chick” Meehan, famous football coach, 
and “Snuffy” Stirnweiss, second baseman 
of the World Champion New York 
Yankee Baseball Club. 








Tebbetts 25th Anniversary 


Walter Tebbetts, vice president and 
director, New England Mutual Life, ob- 
served his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the company, December 1. ‘ He joined 
New England Mutual in 1922 as as- 
sistant actuary, was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1927 and became a member of 
the board of directors in 1943. 

Mr. Tebbetts, who holds degrees from 
Earlham College and Haverford College, 
first entered the life insurance business 
in 1911 with Mutual Benefit Life. He 
is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and a member of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 








NOW IN ITS SECOND PRINTING: 
“low to Sell Life Insurance” by Mervin L. Lane 


| A few selected opinions from countless letters which attest to the worth 
of this practical handbook. None were solicited and all of these letters were 
volunteered after the book had been purchased. 


H. G. HENDERSON, Associate Manager, Downtown Agency, Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, New York City: 

a copy in the hands of every Assistant Manager training new men through- 
out the Company’s field.” 


SHALE H. GOODMAN, C.L.U., Kansas City, Mo.: 
readable style, and what especially appealed to me was that all of your 
ideas can actually be used to sell life insurance to the type of prospect 
that the vast majority of. life underwriters have occasion to talk with.” 


STANLEY L. WALLACE, Delanoy & Kipp, New York City: 
which provides a breath-taking array of ideas. 
from every conceivable angle.” 


CORINNE V. LOOMIS, C.L.U., Associate General Agent, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: “I’ve never found a book that gave me as much lift and cre- 
ated as much enthusiasm on my part in all my career. I have ordered some 
more of your books to be used in the Agency and I think we may adopt 
them as part of a standard in our educational course which we are running 
for the G. I.’s.” 


IRVING WILLIAMS, Editor, Rough Notes Magazine: 
life insurance man would regard this book as an expense because, if he 
didn’t get his $3.50 worth within a month from ideas he could apply any 
day in his work, there would be something wrong with his methods or 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., the publishers, will send “HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE” for 
five days’ free trial examination. At the end of that on-approval period, you either 
return the book, or send them your check for $3.75 plus 10c for postage and packing. 
If you want them to do this, write me a post card or letter ordering the book, today, 
and I'll do the necessary. 


— 


Vaccinate Pru Employes 


To Prevent Influenza 

As part of an overall program desicned 
to safeguard health of its employes, The 
Prudential Insurance Co. now is in the 


process of giving anti-influenza “s}ots” 
to thousands of its home office staff, A 
new and improved type of vaccine, \, hich 
produces a very mild reaction, if any, 
is being used. Vaccinations are on a 
strictly voluntary basis. 

Inoculation against influenza was first 
given by the company last year when 
public health authorities feared a fly 
epidemic. Although it is not known 
whether a flu epidemic will appear this 
winter, Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., Pru- 
dential’s Association Medical Director, 
who is supervising the vaccination pro- 
gram, said the company decided to take 
no chances. 





Hear Actuarial Stars 


New York Actuaries Club held its an- 
nual meeting December 3 in Hotel Mar- 
tinique. Speakers were H. R. Bassford 
and R. A. Hohaus, Metropolitan; Va'en- 
tine Howell, Prudential; Andrew C. 
Webster, Mutual; Walter Klem, Fqui- 
table; and James G. Bruce, Co!onial. 











“Our Company should place 


“It is written in a very 


It prods the imagination 


“TI can’t see how any 
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“Here is a book 


MERVIN L. LANE, 
60 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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\Vashington—A record attendance of 
240 at the District of Columbia Life 
Underwriters’ regular monthly luncheon 
held at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
incton on November 20 heard a panel 
scription of the adventures of an ap- 
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D. C. Underwriters Hold Novel Panel 


frequently asked by applicants whether 
I know anything about the company; 
whether it is a good company. Then I 
start to sell life insurance. 

“The agent should do a thorough sell- 
ing job. If he does, the doctor’s job will 


Left to right—Carl Josephson, Aetna Life Home Office; Bruce Butler, Man- 
ager Retail Credit Bureau; Walter Parker, Acacia Mutual; Dr. Irving Brotman, 
physician; J. Donald Sutherland, Northwestern Mutual. 


plication for life insurance from the 
moment of sale to the issuance of the 
final policy. 


J. Donald Sutherland, Northwestern 
Mutual, described the agent’s responsi- 
bilities. Dr. Irving Brotman, prominent 
local physician and examiner for many 
companies, vividly described the duties 
and woes of the medical examiner. Bruce 
Butler, manager of the Washington of- 
fice of the Retail Credit Company, de- 
tailed the steps taken to check the credit, 
morals and insurability of the applicants. 
Carl Josephson, underwriting manager 
for Aetna Life, concluded with a de- 
scription of home office procedure. 


A continuous thread joining all pre- 
sentations was the thought that the 
agent’s work lays the groundwork for 
whatever else happens to the applica- 
tion, 


If the agent has made an honest at- 
tempt to qualify the prospect as to his 
insurability; if he has done a creditable 
selling job; if he has filled out the ap- 
plication completely and correctly; then 
the application should have smooth sail- 
ing and the policy should be issued with 
a minimum of delay and inconvenience. 
The thought expressed by the panel 
speakers, however, was that many agents 
frequently fall down in this most ele- 
mental of their duties. 


Said Mr. Sutherland: “The primary 
responsibility of the agent is to submit 
the highest type of application possible 
. . . all other jobs are based on this 
initial selection . . . care in executing 
the application will avoid delays and in- 
conveniences due to errors...” 


Said Dr. Brotman: “The agent should 
be careful to arrange an appointment 
convenient both to the doctor and the 
applicant. The doctor is a busy man, 
and too often an applicant comes into 
his office after having been assured by 
the agent that he will be examined in- 
Stantly. And the fact of the matter is 
that in many of the cases the avent has 
neglected even to make an appointment 
: . . 98% of the cases are best handled 
in the doctor’s office. If it is impossible 
to make the appointment for the doctor’s 
otice, the applicant’s office is next best. 
Privacy is essential. The applicant’s home 
is the worst possible place for a medical 
examination. Curious children, argu- 
ments between husband and wife as to 
a exactly correct answers to ques- 
If ID ee « . 


“Don’t try to slip applicants past the 
doctor when you know they have physi- 
cal defects . . . when you find that an 
applicant is not going to get through his 
examination, don’t ask the doctor to tear 
up the medical examination form. 
doctor can get into trouble... 

“00 often you force the doctor to 
become a life insurance salesman. I am 


be easier.” 

Said Mr. Butler: “Our job is making 
character inspections of individuals. The 
agent frequently makes our job more 
difficult by failing to enter correct and 
exact business addresses in the applica- 
tion.” Mr. Butler explained the methods 
of his company, which include a thor- 
ough checking of neighbors and employ- 
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ers and an equally thorough checkup to 
confirm or disprove any allegations thus 
developed. 

Said Mr. Josephson: “It is you, the 
agent, who find your pay envelope held 
up if the information on the application 
is incorrect or incomplete.” He termed 
home office procedure on applications 
which have passed through the other 
hands and which are correctly drawn as 
merely routine, except in cases where 
there are unusual circumstances. He de- 
scribed one such case. An application 
for a $25,000 retirement policy had been 
filed for a street cleaner whose annual 
salary was $1,800. When investigators 
questioned the street cleaner as to how 
he expected to pay for such a policy, 
the gentlemen answered that “I pick up 
a lot of money shooting dice.” 

Moderator for the program was Walter 
Parker, Acacia Mutual. 


WM. H. JAQUITH, II., DEAD 

William H. Jaquith, II., 66, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agent, Lawrence, 
Mass., since 1911, died in Chicago of 
pneumonia November 27. 





WANT TO RETURN TO 


New Orleans. 


ful life underwriter. 


actual organizational experience. 


an acceptable physical examination. 


sales aids and agent financing plans. 


potential earnings. 


small snapshot, if possible. 





NEW ORLEANS? 


Successful Life Insurance Man Wanted to Head 


inew General Agency for Leading Life Company 


We are one of the oldest, best-known life companies in the country 


Within a short time we intend to enter Louisiana with a general agency at 


To fill this post we need a man familiar with the territory. 
be between the ages of 30 and 40, with a minimum of five years as a success: ° 
He should possess strong executive ability, backed by 
He should have the ambition and enthu- 
siasm that will enable him to build an agency of the same high calibre as 


those representing our company in other states. 


In return he can expect full cooperation in launching, promoting and 


building a profitable organization — including superior training facilities, 


If you are a former resident of New Orleans and would like to return 
there in an executive capacity, or if you now live there and are seeking such 
an opportunity, write giving age, background and experience. 


All replies will be held confidential. 


Box 1741, c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


He should 


He must be able to pass 


Our survey shows almost no limit on 


Include a 








Harmelin Agency’s Larger 
Quarters at 50 Church St. 





ARNOLD HARMELIN 


The Arnold Harmelin & Sons general 


agency of Columbian National has 
moved from 107 William Street to 50 
Church Street between Fulton and Dey 
Streets, New York. The agency has been 
operating at its former address for 
twenty years, and because of increase 
in staff and in production larger quarters 
were needed. In Church Street location 
the space is doubled what it was. 

The Harmelin agency, established 
nearly thirty years ago, has been almost 
invariably among the first three agency 
organizations in the country. It wound 
up 1946 with 48% better production than 
in preceding year and 1947 has been 
another good year. 

Associated with Arnold Harmelin is 
his son David, whose background is 
that of law, and his son William, a 
former commercial teacher, and a tech- 
nical sergeant during the war, who 
joined the agency in March, 1946. 





TO REVIVE PASSE CLUB 





Consists of Former State Insurance De- 
partment Heads; H. J. Bruce Acting 
Supreme Secretary 

Passe Club International, composed of 
former State or Provincial Insurance 
Commissioners, Superintendents of In- 
surance or Directors of Insurance, will 
have a meeting in Miami at the time 
the Commissioners meet this month. 
Plans will be adopted to make sure of 
the continued existence of this social 
organization. When Passe Club was 
organized at Portland, Ore., in 1931 the 
late James Victor Barry, then vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, was president. 
Acting Supreme Secretary is Howard J. 
Bruce, vice president of Occidental Life 
of California. He was Idaho Commis- 
sioner. 


OKLAHOMA SALES CLINIC 


A sales clinic is scheduled for Okla- 
homa City qualified to interest salesmen 
from all types of business endeavor, 
announced W. P. Stagg, Oklahoma 
manager for the New York Life and 
general chairman of the clinic program. 
Classes will be conducted for five days 
beginning December 8 by Jack Lacy of 
New York, under the auspices of the 
Oklahoma City Sales Executive Club. 
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Have You the Ability to 


HEAD UP AND DIRECT 
AN AGENCY OF 
YOUR OWN? 


There will come a time when 
you must decide whether you 
are content to go ahead as a 
personal producer. Or head up 
an agency of your own. 
There is a ceiling, some- 
where, on your future as a 
personal producer. But if 
you have initiative and or- 
ganizational ability, you 
can magnify yourself with- 
out limit by building your 
own business. 


Continental Assurance... with 
a record of growth with few if 
any parallels ... is ready to 
explore the possibilities of a 
richer, unlimited future with 
capable personal producers 
now ready to step out. 


One of Our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 
**T would choose C.A.C. because 
its strength, growth and policy 
facilities will challenge your 
mettle, help you grow and keep 
you growing. You just can’t 
be with a championship com- 
pany and not become a bit of 

a champion yourself.” 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
INSTITUTIONS 


Ask for Details About Our 
Attractive Agency Plan 





ASSURANCE: 


c Hic lac 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 














Conn. Mutual Elects 
Ward Stevens Asst. Sec’y 





Gabor Eder 
STEVENS 


WARD F. 


Ward F. Stevens has been elected 
assistant secretary of Connecticut Mu- 
tual. He has been associated with the 
company since 1923, his entire career 
there being in purchasing and person- 
nel work. In 1929 he was made Connecti- 
cut Mutual purchasing agent. 

At the present time Mr. Stevens is 
first vice president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Connecticut and 
last year was president of the Association 
of Insurance Company Buyers. He has 
also worked closely with the Life Office 
Management Association and served on 
the Association’s office plan and equip- 
ment committee and the committee on 
aptitude tests. 

PRU PROMOTES P. F. McMANUS 

Promotion of Peter F. McManus from 
supervising appraiser to assistant mana- 
ger in The Prudential’s southern Cali- 
fornia mortgage loan branch in Los 
Angeles is announced. He has been ac- 
tive in the California mortgage loan 
field since 1937 when he joined The 
Prudential in Los Angeles as an in- 
spector of mortgage loans. He served 
as mortgage loan appraiser before be- 
coming supervising appraiser in 1946, 

FALL CONFERENCE HELD 

The annual fall conference of the 
Kansas State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was held recently with John 
PD. Moynahan, CLU, NALU ttrustee in 
charge. Attending were the presidents 
and state committeemen and other of- 
ficers and members of the local associa- 
tions of the state. L. R. Smith, Topeka, 
is president of the Kansas Association. 


Lincoln National New 
Contracts Announced 


CSO 2%% BASIS TO BE USED 
Five Star Annuity Changes; Juvenile 
Changes; Acceptance of Larger 
Maximum Premiums 
The Lincoln National Life’s change- 
over to the CSO 2%4% basis from the 
American Men 3% basis on January 1 
will result in a number of important 
changes and liberalizations in the com- 
pany’s policy contracts. In general, 
term rates will be lower, Ordinary Life 
rates about the same, and Endowment 
premiums about the little 


higher after January 1. Cash values and 
extended term insurance will usually 
be more favorable under the new poli- 
cies. The new policy contracts have 
been revised extensively, with the policy 
pages being printed in two-column lay- 
outs and in more readable type. 

After the changeover is made, Lincoln 
National will issue only on the partici- 
pating basis its Endowment Annuities, 
Five Star Annuities, Endowments, and 
Limited Payment Life policies for fifteen 
years or less. Ordinary Life and Limited 
Payment Life policies with premiums 
payable for more than fifteen years will 
be available on either a participating 
or nonparticipating basis. 

Lincoln’s National Life’s Life Expect- 
ancy Plan, a term insurance policy cov- 
ering the period of the insured’s expec- 
tation of life, will feature longer term 
periods at younger ages and the rates 
will generally be lower. Convertible 
Term policies will have a one-year longer 
conversion period. For instance, Five- 
Year Term may be converted without 
evidence of insurability at any time with- 
in four years, as compared with three 
years prior to the changeover. The con- 
version period for Ten-Year Term will 
be eight years compared with seven 
previously. 


The Five Star Annuity 


The Five Star Annuity will feature a 
number of changes. The amount of in- 
surance required per $10 of monthly 
income beginning at maturity will be 
reduced from $1,200 to $1,000. Premium 
rates for women will be published in the 
rate book and will be based on a $10 
monthly annuity per $1,000 of insurance 
in the same manner as for men. Previ- 
ously, women paid the same premium 
per unit of insurance, but received a 
reduced amount of monthly annuity. The 
Five Star Annuity will be issued on a 
participating basis only and the maturity 
values per unit will be increased. In- 
cluded in the line of Five Star Annuities 
will be a special ten-year plan available 
to applicants age 53 to 60. All the Five 
Star Annuity Plans will contain a new 
special type of paid-up insurance benefit 
after the paid-up value equals or ex- 
ceeds the face amount of the policy 
This feature will replace the usual ex- 





Same or a 





PROGRESSIVE EASTERN 





PLANNING ASSISTANT: Complete knowledge home 
office and branch office operations; accounting expe- 
rience essential; some planning experience desirable; 
heavy travel first two years; $4,500.00. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Knowledge job evaluation 
essential; training experience desirable; for branch 
office program requiring heavy travel two or three 
years; $4,200.00. Our employees know of this adver- 
tisement, so reply in detail in complete confidence. 


Box No. 1748, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


COMPANY REQUIRES: 


. 











Keith S. McHugh Speaker 
At Institute Meeting 





KEITH S. McHUGH 


One of the principal speakers before 
the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Life Insurance at Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, December 19, will be Keith S. 
McHugh, vice president in charge of 
public relations of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 





tended and paid-up insurance benefits. 

Family Income plans will have shortet 
premium payment periods for the riders. 
Ten-year plan premiums will be payable 
for eight years; fifteen year plans, for 
twelve; and twenty-year plans for six- 
teen. The Family Income riders which 
formerly were not convertible will be 
convertible without evidence of insur- 
ability at any time during the premium 
payment period, for the current amount 
of insurance at the attained age. 


Addition to Juvenile Contracts 


Adult policies on the Ordinary and 
Twenty Pay Life nonparticipating plans 
will be issued at ages down to 5. In 
addition, Lincoln National will add Ordi- 
nary and Twenty Pay Life policies to its 
line of Juvenile contracts, and the com- 
pany will offer full death benefits on 
Juvenile policies down to age one year. 
Formerly death benefits on Juvenile pol- 
icles were graded if the policy was 
issued under age 5. Juvenile contracts 
can be offered down to age one day, as 
before. 

The Twenty-three Year Endowment 
policy heretofore issued only on a non- 
par basis will be issued only on a_par- 
ticipating basis after the first of the 
year, and the minimum amount sold 
under this plan will be reduced from 
$2,500 to $1,000. 

Supplemental Term Riders will con- 
tain nonforfeiture values in addition to 
those provided by the basic policies. 
Waiver of premium disability , benefits 
will be issued to married women and 
the minimum age limit at which the 
benefit is available to females will be 
reduced from fifteen to ten. Termina- 
tion age for double indemnity benefits 
has been raised from 60 to 65. 


Maximum Premiums 


The maximum amount of premiums 
which the company will accept in ad- 
vance has been raised from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

The company is discontinuing its adjustable 
Ten Pay Life contract in favor of a straight 
Ten Pay Life policy and will discontinue 1s 
Family Maintenance Plan as_ such, since 4 
similar benefit may be obtained by using Sup 
plementary Term with settlement options. , 

Substandard graded death benefit policies with 
ratings below Table F will not be available after 
January 1, 1948. However, the company will 
issue three plans—20 Year Endowment, 30 Year 
Endowment, and Endowment Annuity at 62— 
at Table F or higher with the graded death 
benefit arrangement. 

Guaranteed interest rates on dividend accumt: 
lations will be reduced from 2%% to 2%; 
Post-mortem dividends, heretofore not meniione? 
in the policy, will be provided for in the new 
policy forms. Interest basis for new settlement 
options will range from 2 to 2%4% as before, 
but the guaranteed interest rate on certait spe 
cific options will he reduced by %4%. 
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Pan-American Field 
Plan of Compensation 
x, PERSISTENCY ALLOWANCE 





On Premature Death, Renewals Are 
Vested Without Collection Fee; 
Death Benefit Provision Made 





fhe Pan-American Life has completed 
its new Agents and General Agents 
Compensation Plan which will become 
effective January 1. The company says 
the plan incorporates these basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. The policyholders’ interest should 
he given first and foremost considera- 
tion in every sale. 

2. Agents rendering long, consis- 
tent and loyal service to their policy- 
holders and to their company should 
receive remuneration above and _ be- 
yond agents writing a poor quality of 
business and giving unsatisfactory 
service. 

3. Career agents are remunerated 
under a more equitable and_ staple 
scale of commissions. The plan pro- 
vides for a persistency allowance after 
the tenth year for the regular contract 
and a 3% persistency allowance on the 
bonus contract. Career agents are 
given the opportunity to build a pro- 
cram of financial security during their 
most productive years on a_ non- 
contributory basis. 

4, The plan provides for greater 
security to the agent in the event of 
his premature death by vesting his 
renewals without a collection fee and 
paying his beneficiary or administra- 
tor or executor a death benefit in the 
amount of his earnings up to $6,000 
without cost to the agent. 

5. Further security is guaranteed 
our agents in event of permanent and 
total disability by: 

A. Continuing their insurance to 

age 65. 

B. Paying renewals and _persis- 

tency allowances to age 65. 

C. Permitting them, at age 65, to 
come under the company’s pension 
based on the pension formula. 





CHICAGO CLU EXAMINATIONS 

Chicago underwriters preparing for 
CLU examinations parts C and D still 
have time to enroll in study classes being 
conducted by Northwestern University. 
The first class for part C convenes on 
January 15. Initial class for part D will 
be held January 12. Class C consists of 
commercial and insurance laws, wills, 
trusts and estates, taxation and business 
insurance, Part D classes consist of cor- 
poration finance, banking and credit, and 
investments. 

Each class will meet from 4:15 to 
5:45 p.m. Registration blanks and addi- 
tional information may be secured from 
Doren E, Trump, CLU, manager, Metro- 
politan Life, Chicago. Tuition fee is 
thirty dollars per class. 





LAUER AGENCY LEADS COMPANY 

Continental American Life, Wilming- 
ton, has announced that the Matthew 
J. Lauer Agency, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York, is the leader among. all 
agencies of the company in the volume 
ot new business produced this year. The 
agency also leads in volume of new 
insurance measured on the. stringent 
club credit basis and also in first year 
premiums. Abraham Zeeman, of the 
Lauer Agency, is leading all of the 
brokers and managers of the company 
on both counts as of the end of October. 


LIFE CO. OF GA. EXPANDING 

The Life Insurance Company of 
orgia has selected Macon, Ga., as 
headquarters for expanded divisional op- 
crations, with S. Bert Kinard as division 
Manager. Mr. Kinard was formerly dis- 
trict manager in charge of Macon and 
immediate territory. 


( 


Van Horn Cleveland Mgr. 


Appointment of J. William Van Horn 
as manager of the Cleveland office for 
Connecticut General Life has been an- 
Hobert 
president. Mr. Van Horn is a graduate 
of Susquehanna University and holds a 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was engaged in teach- 
ing and in related educational activities 
prior to joining the Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s Philadelphia office in 1944. In 1946 
he was appointed assistant manager in 
Cleveland. 


nounced by F. Haviland, vice 


REVISES SALES MATERIAL 

Jefferson Standard’s sales material for 
agents is being revised and co-ordinated 
with new policy plans and rates to go 
into effect January 1, announces R. B. 
Taylor, associate agency manager. Ma- 
terial for the sales manual is being given 
a new dress and several new forms are 
being added to the agents’ “Sales Kit.” 

The company’s new sales material will 
be presented to the managers and gen- 
eral agents at their meeting in the home 
office at Greensboro, N. C., December 
8-10 when other changes incident to 
converting to the CSO basis will be an- 
nounced. 





If your prospect wants Single Premium— 
“Ask Peyser About It” 
PERCY A. PEYSER, Gen. Agt. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


55 Liberty St. New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-2676 











Mass. Mutual Increases 
Accidental Death Maximum 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced an increase in the maximum 
amount of insurance that will be con- 
sidered by the company under the pro- 
vision for benefit in event of death by 
accidental means. Maximum limit for 
male and female, rated ages 15-20, will 
be $25,000, and on rated ages 21-55, 
$50,000. The former maximum limit for 
male and female, rated ages 15-20, was 
$10,000, and on rated ages 21-55, $25,000. 

The new limits are subject to the con- 
dition that the provision will be granted 
only for an amount which, together 
with the amount of accidental death 
benefit applied for or existing in this 
and all other companies, does not ex- 


ceed a total of $50,000. 


“Where Business ts 


1 ppre ciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, €.LLU. 
General dzent 
Continental Assurance Company 
3 Brooklyn 2, N. Y 


TRiangle 5-7362 


2 Court Street 





PACIFIC MUTUAL GAINS 

A continued up-swing in selling is 
being maintained by the Pacific Mutual 
field force. Both October and Novembet 
have shown production considerably 
ahead of last year’s corresponding fig- 
ures. The company’s commercial A. & 
H. also registers a healthy rate of gain 
October paid business in this division 
being 25% ahead of the same month a 
year ago, which in its turn was a record 
breaker. 

TO HEAR W. F. HALDEMAN 

Warner F. Haldeman, counsel, Penn 
Mutual Life, will be speaker at the 
December 9 meeting of the Chicago 
Life Insurance and Trust Council, ac- 
cording to John L. Chapman, trust offi- 
cer, City National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago. Walter N. Hiller, of the 
Stumes and Loeb agency, Penn Mutual, 
is chairman of the program committee. 











as well. 











HOUSE OR HOME? 


“Will I leave my family a home to live in or a ‘House for Sale’?” 


There is no doubt about the decision every father wants to make. Of course, 
he wants to leave a deed—not a debt! 


His only question (as he thinks of mortgage payments, home improvements 
and the many other demands on his income) is “Can I?” 


And as Prudential Representatives explain the new, low-cost, Mortgage Re- 
demption Rider, he realizes that he can! 


Available with most of our currently-issued policies, the rider is issued in 
amounts up to three times the basic policy. It is written for 10, 15 or 20 
years and the premium ceases at the end of 8, 12 or 16 years respectively. 


Of course the premium waiver benefit in the basic policy applies to the rider 


No wonder prospects are interested in 


PRUDENTIAL’S MORTGAGE REDEMPTION RIDER 


that keeps 
The Home in the Family 
and 
The Family in Their Home 
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The accompanying photograph, taken 
at the recent reunion and dinner of the 
Union Central Quarter Century Club, 
shows W. Howard Cox, president, 
Union Central, with Julian V. Boehm, 
a member of the company’s Atlanta 
agency, and Dr. William Muhlberg, re- 


tional Union Assurance Society, Toledo, 
Ohio, 1918-1920; actuary for the Macca- 
bees, 1920-1929; secretary and actuary of 
American Life Convention, 1929 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, when he resigned that post 
to become actuary for the American 
Central Life, Indianapolis, which later 





Left to right: W. Howard Cox, Julian V. Boehm, Dr. William Muhlberg 


cently retired medical director of the 
company. 

Mr. Boehm, guest of honor at the 
dinner and a well known amateur ma- 
gician, was featured in a magic show 
which was the highlight of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Dr. Muhlberg was 
program chairman for the dinner party. 

The Union Central Quarter Century 
Club, composed of home office employes 
who have been in the service of the 
company for twenty-five years or more, 
now has a total membership of 243. 
Aggregate service of this group amounts 
to 7,774 years. Of its members, 170 are 
still actively engaged at work, while 
seventy-three are recipients of monthly 
checks paid under the Union Central 
Pension Plan. 


Among those who will greatly miss 
the late Wendell P. Coler, vice president 
and actuary, American United Life, In- 
dianapolis, who died of a heart attack 
November 24, are members of the State 
Insurance Departments, at whose con- 
ventions he was a familiar figure. When 
Insurance Commissioners met in New 
York Mr. Coler entertained them at 
dinner either at Leone’s restaurant in 
West Forty-eighth Street or at Luchow’s 
in Fourteenth Street. The Leone affairs 
were held in the novel setting of the 
restaurant’s wine cellar. One notable din- 
ner was a Sunday night affair at 
Luchow’s in honor of Commissioner 
Viehmann, then head of Indiana’s De- 
partment. Among Commissioners present 
were Dineen, Harrington, Allyn, Garri- 
son, McCormack and Sullivan. Also, a 
number of Western insurance company 
executives attended. 


Mr. Coler was a lover of music and 
when Josef Hofmann gave a concert at 
Metropolitan Opera House on occasion 
of his fiftieth anniversary in music. The 
Indianapolis insurance man, finding the 
house sold out, persuaded the manage- 
ment to let him sit in a chair which 
was placed directly in front of the 
orchestral pit. 


Mr. Coler was born in Athens, Ohio, 
in 1891, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was a Fellow 
of American Institute of Actuaries and 
Actuarial Society of America, as well as 
a member of the Fraternal Actuarial As- 
sociation. He had served as actuary, Na- 


merged with United Mutual Life of that 
city to become the American United 
Life. Mr. Coler was active in welfare 
work and as a member of the board 
of Children’s Guardians, Indianapolis. 
In discussing Wendell Coler, Herbert 
M. Woollen, chairman, American United 
Life, said this week to the writer: 
“Wendell was one of the finest per- 
sonalities I ever met. If anybody could 
have a better friend than he was it 
would be a long hunt to find him.” 





The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has not yet appointed any 
one to succeed the late C. Preston Daw- 
son as chairman of NALU Committee 
on Pension Trusts. 

In discussing Mr. Dawson’s work in 
this connection with NALU James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice president of 
that organization, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“While ‘Pep’ Dawson consistently de- 
clined to hold high office in NALU, he 
was always one of its most valuable 
and untiring workers. A pioneer in the 
field of pension trusts, he became chair- 
man of the National Association’s first 
committee on pension trusts in 1943, 
and held that post until his death, hav- 
ing recently been reappointed by Presi- 
dent Jul B. Baumann. 

“In this complex field he was a mas- 
ter; his thinking ranged far into the 
future, and his countless contributions 
to the clarification of pension trust law 
and regulations came as a result of this 
remarkable foresight. 

“There are few men who occupy a 
niche so unique in NALU that it truth- 
fully can be said that the organization 
will be hard put to replace them. If 
that statement can be made about any- 
one, it can be made about C. Preston 
Dawson.” 





The late Victor R. Smith, president 
of Confederation Life, was a pioneer in 
the development of the practice of ac- 
cepting lives without medical examina- 
tion. In 1921, when he was the Con- 
federation’s actuary the Confederation 
was: the first company in Canada to 
adopt non-medical. 

In referring to this the late T. B. 
Macaulay, president of Sun Life of 
Canada, said: “His work in connection 
with the introduction of non-medical 
insurance is beyond praise.” 

Of Mr. Smith an executive of an- 
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other company once remarked: “When 
V. R. puts his shoulder to a job any 
one who has ever met him can have 
confidence in the knowledge that it will 
be done—and well done.” 

Mr. Smith joined Confederation Life 
in 1908, at which time it had $50,000,000 
of business in force. Today’s total is 
more than $750,000,000. 


In looking over some old records of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life one of the 
home office underwriters ran across an 
application, dated 1899, of a restaurateur 
whose place of business was in Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Attached to the ap- 
plication was the bill of fare of the 
restaurant. It featured a fifteen-cent din- 
ner, “including a five-cent drink, tea or 
coffee,” And on the menu was rice soup, 
and the choice of pot roast, pork shoul- 
der and sauerkraut, kidney stew and 
roast. beef. If the restaurant were oper- 
ating today the price of an 1899 meal 
might cover the tip. 





Employes of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life and their dependents have pur- 
chased nearly 214 million dollars of life 
insurance and annuities through the 
home office insurance advisor plan 
started in 1938. In addition, hundreds of 
service transactions have been com- 
pleted, representing changes in plans of 
insurance, rearrangement of benefits, 
changes in method of premium payment 
and many other details including service 
and counsel to employes entering and 
returning from the armed forces. The 
plan is operated in cooperation with 
Litchard & Cook, western Massachusetts 
general agents for the company. 

Employes purchasing Massachusetts 
Mutual policies may pay premiums by 
weekly deductions from salary, with no 
interest-carrying charges. 

Lewis Lessard, home office insurance 
advisor since 1945, was recently ap- 
pointed agency assistant for the com- 
pany and has been succeeded by Howard 
B. Miller, a company employe for several 
vears and now associated with the 
Springfield agency. 





As a result of almost two years of 
research in the field of letter writing, 
The Prudential soon will launch a course 
for its employes. Dr. Rudolf Flesch, 
authority on effective writing and author 
of “The Art of Plain Talk,” has been 
engaged as an active consultant in the 
development of the course. Material for 
the course, which will be given some 
1.400 employes of the company’s home 
office beginning January, has been drawn 
from thirty five outstanding authorities 
on business correspondence. It also em- 
braces writing techniques developed by 
Prudential research analysts who ob- 
tained information from almost 100 of 
the nation’s major gompanies. 
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Group on State’s Employes 

Republic National Life of Dallas has 
placed Group insurance on Texas Pub- 
lic Employes Association. About 6,500 
employes are immediately eligible for 
the insurance. Others of the state’s 
18,000 employes are eligible if they join 
Texas Public Employes Association. In- 
surance was written by George Jordan, 
—— vice president of Republic Na- 
tional. 





Companies Put More Funds 


In Securities, Mortgages 

Life insurance funds available for in- 
vestment during the first three quarters 
of the year were directed primarily into 
the securities of American business en- 
terprises and into mortgages, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. The in- 
vestment in both these channels was 
substantially larger than during the cor- 
responding period of last year while 
purchases of U. S. Government securi- 
ties were sharply reduced. 

Purchases of business securities to- 
taled $3,023,000,000 in the first nine 
months of this year, or an increase of 
nearly 20% over the $2,544,000,000 simi- 
larly invested a year ago. Mortgage 
investments absorbed $1,890,000,000, com- 
pared with $1,127,000,000 a year ago, 
while the amount placed in U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities were $935,000,000 
compared with $2,594,000,000. 

Continued support of the veterans’ 
housing program was indicated by the 
purchase in September of $66,000,000 
mortgages issued under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, bringing the total for the nine 
months to $423,000,000. 

Analysis of the security and mortgage 
holdings of the companies as of Septem- 
ber 30 in comparison with holdings on 
the corresponding date a year ago re- 
veals a very substantial readjustment in 
the make-up of the investment aggre- 
gate, reflecting the capital needs of 
business and of home owners as well as 
the desire of the companies to improve 
their earnings position. U. S. Govern- 
ment securities comprised slightly mor 
than half of the total investment 1 
mortgages and securities a year 420. 
This year they accounted for only £20, 
532,000,000 out of a total of $45,625,000,- 
000. Business securities meanwhile ros¢ 
from $11,686,000,000 to $14,637,000,00, 
with the greatest expansion occurring 
in industrial and miscellaneous bonds 
and stocks.- Mortgages rose from $9, 
832,000,000 to $8,065,000,000. 
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Agent’s SS Status 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the business to which he renders service, 
skill required of the individual, invest- 
vent by the individual, in facilities for 
k, and opportunities of the individual 
for profit or loss. 
“Tust as the above-listed factors can- 
+ be taken as all inclusive, so too the 
‘ement of facts or elements set forth 
»not be considered as complete. The 
ence of mention of any factor, fact, 
element in these regulations should 
be given no. significance. since the 
ation’s economy is blanketed with many 
forms of service relationship, with in- 
finite and subtle variations in terms, 
which render impractable an analysis 
applicable to all situations. 


Significane of Factors 

“Each of the factors is to be examined 
and applied in a particular case for its 
sicnificance in determining in that case 
whether, as a matter of economic reality, 
the individual is dependent upon, or 1n- 
dependent of, the business to which he 
renders service. Thus, the pertinent in- 
quiry in the case of each factor is 
whether the facts found thereunder are 
compatible, as a matter of economic 
reality, with the business being that of 
the person for whom the services are 
performed, or, on the other hand, that 
of the individual performing the services. 

“No one factor is controlling. The 
mere number of factors pointing to a 
particular conclusion does not determine 
the result. All the factors are to be 
weighed for their composite effect. It is 
the total situation in the case that gov- 
erns in the determination. 

“One fact or clement may establish 
or tend to establish the existence of 
more than one factor, and may even 
have an indenendent value of its own 
as tending to establish either the em- 
ployer-employe relatinship or the in- 
dependent contractor relationship. For 
example, the fact that the person for 
whom services are performed has the 
richt or power without cause or on 
short notice to terminate the relation- 
ship with the individual performing the 
services, is relevant not only to control 
as a factor but also permanency as a 
factor. Generally, the right or power to 
terminate the relationship without cause 
or on short notice also points directly 
to the existence of the employer-em- 
ploye relationship. 


Explanation of Factors 


“The higher the degree of control by 
the person for whom services are per- 
formed over the performance of such 
services by an individual, the more the 
‘degree of control’ factor tends to estab- 
lish the dependence of the individual 
upon the business of such person as a 
matter of economic reality. Conversely, 
the lower the degree of control over the 
performance of the services, the less the 
‘degree of control’ factor tends to estab- 
lish such denendence as a matter of 
economic reality. 

“It is to be especially emphasized, 
however, that the degree of control in 
a particular case may not be taken as 
conclusive of the existence of either the 
employer-employe relationship or inde- 
pendent contractor relationship, but that 
control is only one factor to be weighed 
focether with the others for their com- 

site effect. Although control is charac- 
eristically associated with the employer- 
innloye relationship, determination of 
viether, as a matter of economic reality, 
individual is an employe of the person 
‘whom he is performing services, or 
an independent contractor, is not to 
¢ made solely on the basis of control 
ich such person may or can exercise 

r the details of such services. 
“Control of the nature here pertinent 
exists if supervision is or can be ex- 
ercised over the performance of service. 
It is not necessary that the person for 
wom the services are performed actu- 
ally control the performance of such 


a 
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services; it is sufficient that he have the 
right or power to do so. 

“In many cases the nature of the work, 
the method of remuneration, or the skill 
of the worker renders detailed control 
unnecessary or inappropriate, or distance 
renders its frequent exercise imprac- 
ticable. In such instances the lack of de- 
tailed control does not necessarily mean 
that there is not some degree of control 
of the kind here pertinent. Control of 
the kind pertinent is not limited to the 
right of control or its exercise over the 
means and methods of performance as 
the common law has developed that test 
for tort liability and other purposes un- 
related to social security legislation. 

“The right or power of control over 
the performance of an individual’s serv- 
ices may be established either by its 
actual exercise or by the terms of any 
agreement under which the services are 
performed, or may be inferred from all 
the circumstances of the relationship 
viewed as a whole. Such right or power 
cf control may in particular cases be 
established, in varying degrees, by one 
or more of a variety of circumstances, 
such as the performance of services as 
an integral part of the functions of the 
enterprise carried on by the person for 
whom the services are performed; the 
fact that the person for whom the serv- 
ices are performed furnishes the place 
for the work, or the tools or equipment; 
the fact that the individual’s services 
are performed in accordance with pro- 
cedures, or at times, fixed by the person 
for whom the services are performed 
rather than by the individual performing 
them; the fact that control over the 
individual’s services by the person for 
whom the services are performed is 
necessary to the compliance by such 
person with laws or regulations ap- 
plicable to the conduct of his enterprise; 
the fact that the arrangement contem- 
plates essentially the performance by the 
individual of personal services which he 
may not delegate (whether or not the 
arrangement contemplates that the in- 
dividual will also furnish the services of 
others); and the right or power of the 
person for whom the services are per- 
formed to control or change the amount 
of the individual’s earnings from such 
services. 

“One of the most significant elements 
in establishing control is the right or 
power of the person for whom the serv- 
ices are performed to control or change 
the amount of the individual’s earnings 
from such services. 

“One of the most significant elements 
in establishing control is the right or 
power of the nerson for whom the serv- 
ices are performed to terminate the 
relationship without cause or on short 
notice. The individual performing the 
services knows that the relationship mav 
be terminated bv the exercise of such 
right or power if he does something at 
variance with the will, policy, or prefer- 
ence of the person for whom the services 
are performed. Such right or power is 
generally incompatible with the freedom 
from control enjoyed by an independent 
contractor. 

Permanency of Relation 

“A permanent relationship between the 
person for whom services are performed 
and the individual performing them tends 
to establish the dependence of the in- 
dividual upon the business of such per- 
son as a matter of economic reality. 
Conversely, an impermanent relationship 
tends to establish the independence of 
the individual from the business of such 
person as a matter of economic reality. 

“The permanency here pertinent im- 
plies continuity of the relation. Perma- 
nency may, however, be inferred if the 
work is performed at frequently recur- 
ring though somewhat irregular inter- 
vals, either on call of the person for 
whom the services are performed or at 
the election cf the individual performing 
the services or whenever the work is 
availab'e. Moreover, the continuity need 
not be evidenced by the performance of 
services on consecutive workdays. A 
relationship may be permanent whether 
the work is full time or part time. The 





relationship is permanent if the arrange- 
ment contemplates the performance of 
continuing or recurring work even if the 
individual actually worked only a short 
time. 

“The relation is impermanent if it is 
of limited duration and nonrecurring. It 
may be impermanent if there is a fixed 
time of termination in terms of a fixed 
date or a fixed or specified job or 
project to be completed. The fact that 
the person for whom services are per- 
formed has the right or power to termi- 
nate the relationship without cause or 
on short notice does not render the re- 
lations. impermanent; on the contrary 
that fact raises an inference that the 
relation is of indefinite duration. The 
weight to be given this factor in a 
particular case depends upon all the 
facts of that case. 

“Integration of individual’s work in 
the business of a person to which the 
individual renders service tends to estab- 
lish the dependence of the individual 
upon the business of such person as a 
matter of economic reality. Conversely, 
the absence of integration of the in- 
dividual’s work in the business of a 
person tends to establish the inde- 
pendence of the individual from the busi- 
ness of such person as a matter of 
economic reality. 


Skill Required of the Individual 


“The higher the degree of skill re- 
quired in the performance of services 
by individual, the more the ‘skill’ factor 
tends to establish the independence of 
the individual, as a matter of economic 
reality, from the business of the person 
for whom the services are performed. 
Conversely, the lower the degree of skill, 
the more the ‘skill’ factor tends to 
establish the dependence of the indi- 
vidual, as a matter of economic reality, 
upon the business of the person for 
whom the services are performed. How- 
ever, a requirement of little or no skill 
in the performance of the services is 
usually more indicative than is a re- 
quirement of a greater amount of skill 
in determining which relationship exists 
between the person for whom the serv- 
ices are performed and the individual 
performing them; that is, usually the 
absence of skill points more clearly 
toward an employer-employe relationship 
than the presence of skill points toward 
an independent contractor relationship. 
The weight to be given this factor in 
a particular case depends upon all the 
facts of that case. 

Investment by the Individual 

“The greater the investment by the 
individual in facilities used by him in 
performing services for a person, the 
more the ‘investment’ factor tends to 
establish the independence of the in- 
dividual from the business of such per- 
son as a matter of economic reality. 

Opportunities for Profit or Loss 

“The greater the opportunities for 
profit or loss of an individual perform- 
ing services for a person, the more the 
‘profit or loss’ factor tends to establish 
the independence of the individual from 
the business of such person as a matter 
of economic reality. Conversely, the 
lesser the opportunities of the individual 
for profit or loss, the less the ‘profit or 
loss’ factor tends to establish such in- 
dependence as a matter of economic 
reality.” 





LIFE CO. OF GA. NAMES FIVE 


Life Insurance Co. of Georgia has 
appointed four new division managers 
in Georgia and one new division man- 
ager in Virginia. They are W. G. 
Morrison, formerly district manager at 
Marietta, Ga., to manager of the newly 
created Marietta division. L. C. Woodall, 
formerly district manager at Griffin, 
Ga., to the new Griffin division. B. P. 
Davis, formerly district manager at 
Rome, Ga., to the new Rome division. 
S. Bert Kinard, formerly district man- 
ager at Macon, Ga., to the new Macon 
division. Charles C. Hewett, formerly 
district manager at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
transferred to Roanoke, Va., as manager 
of the new Roanoke division. 








H. O. Executives Talk 
At H. D. Josephson Dinner 
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H. D. JOSEPHSON 


President John S. Thompson and 
Vice Presidents H. G. Kenagy and 
Walter A. Reiter, Mutual Benefit, at- 
tended a dinner in honor of General 
Agent Halsey D. Josephson, given by 
his agents on Monday, December 1, at 
the Hotel Lafayette, New York. Also 
in attendance were Bruce Palmer, su- 
of agencies, and Bill C. 
president in 


perintendent 
Thurman, formerly vice 
charge of agencies, and now general 
agent in Newark. 

The dinner marked Mr. Josephson’s 
sixth anniversary as general agent. 
Starting in Brooklyn, December 1, 1941, 
he took over a small office producing 
about $1,000,000 a year, and in four 
years built it to a $4,000,000 organiza- 


tion. In December, 1943, the agency 
moved from Brooklyn to its present 
quarters at 84 William Street, Man- 
hattan. 


In addition to those already named 
the dinner was attended by Mrs. Jo- 
sephson and seventeen members of the 
agency force. Talks were made by the 
home office guests, Mr. Thurman, 
Agents Hyman Berman, Arthur Gleits- 
man, Laurence J. Sobel and General 
Agent Josephson. Supervisor Robert C. 
Buckley was toastmaster. A clock was 
presented to Mr. Josephson by the 
agency force. The’ committee in charge 
of the dinner was composed of Bob 
Buckley and Arthur Gleitsman. 

Mr. Josephson has appeared on life 
insurance platforms in the _ eastern 
states and in Canada. Last March he 
was the final speaker at the sales con- 
gress of the New York City association, 
and summed up the day’s proceedings. 
Among other things he has devoted con- 
siderable time to pension trusts and 
savings bank life insurance. He is the 
author of a number of sales promotion 
documents now used by the Mutual 
Benefit. 


MUTUAL LIFE OCT. LEADERS 

The Chicago agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York, managed by Henry W. 
Persons, led the company’s seventy-seven 
agencies in the country in volume of in- 
surance sold during October, Roger Hull, 
vice president and manager of agencies, 
announced. In the number of policies 
sold, the Salt Lake City agency, man- 
aged by Carson E. Bechtel, headed all 
company agencies for the month. 


OPENS BINGHAMTON OFFICE 

Manhattan Life has opened an office in 
the Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
B. Frank Wood of New York has been 
appointed general agent for the Bing- 
hamton area. 
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DEATHS IN MOST FIRES ATTRACT 
LITTLE ATTENTION 
the United States it 


is estimated that more than 10,000 per- 


Every year in 


sons are killed in fires. National Fire 
Protection Association points out that 
most of these deaths occur in fires which 
individually claim only one or two vic- 
tims, and, therefore, receive little public 
Robert S. Moulton, 
written an article on the subject for 
The Quarterly of NFPA, discussing this 


angle, said: 


notice. who has 


It is only the major fire tragedies, 
in which large number of people are 
killed, which receive general publicity 
and exert some influence for fire safety. 
A hundred lives lost in a hundred indi- 
vidual fires go almost unnoticed except 
by those immediately concerned. A hun- 
dred lives lost in a single fire make 
front page news and may result in action 
to correct in other buildings the particu- 
lar hazardous conditions responsible for 
the tragedy. But the lessons have at 
best been only very imperfectly learned, 
and some of the most important have 
gone largely unheeded. All too often 
the measures which have been taken 
have been ineffective, due to a lack of 
knowledge of the fundamentals of fire 
protection, 

After a fire, one can 
to the that have 
sponsible for the spread—the open stair- 


point 
been re- 


readily 
factors 


ways, lack of fire walls, the fact that 


there were not automatic sprinklers, 
inadequate alarm facilities, delay in call- 
ing the fire department, and the various 
other factors which repeat themselves 
time after time in fire reports. 


Mr. Moulton is 


fundamental 


convinced that the 
reasons for not probing 
deeper in trying to ascertain the un- 
derlying reasons for loss of life by fire 
is that too many people think more of 
the dollar that they do of saving human 
life. The average person has to deal with 
the problem of the dollar every day, 
but is in personal jeopardy from fire 
only at rare intervals. So, when questions 
of improving buildings from the safety 
standpoint arise there always arises the 
question of how much will it cost. If 
there is any considerable sum, resistance 
follows. There is no limit to the amount 
for improvements in 


of money spent 


buildings that will produce more income. 
It is a severe indictment of the public 
that adequate expenditures for fire safety 
will not be forthcoming except in the 











wake of hysteria following some major 
catastrophe. 

That 
indicated by the present fire hazards in 


such hysteria is short-lived is 
night clubs, assembly halls and _ hotels. 
Only recently, the situation again irri- 
tated fire insurance companies when a 
bad pier fire in New York City demon- 
strated that nothing much had _ been 
done to improve piers from a_ safety 
standpoint despite the fact that a pre- 
vious costly pier fire had pointed the 
warning. 





AIRPLANE INDUSTRY FINANCES 
Many special writers are doing ar- 
ticles regarding the difficulties that avi- 
ation industry is undergoing in en- 
deavoring to keep in the black. 

One such series, by Ansel E. Talbert 
in New York Herald Tribune, says that 
in the 1946 fiscal year the operating 
losses of the entire industry were more 
than $82,000,000. “Even after liberal tax 
carry-backs allowed by the Government 
the net loss amounted to more than 
$12,000,000,” he said. He thinks the 
major causes of crisis in the industry 
are that post-war commercial produc- 
tion proved more expensive for manu- 
facturers than they thought it would; 
and that post-war passenger traffic is 
not up to expectations. Another factor 
is that Congress did not appropriate 
funds for the 3,000 aircraft recommended 
annually for the Army and Navy by 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 





Wallace K. Downey, Insurance Com- 
missioner of California, and Mrs. 
Downey are parents of a son born No- 
vember 28, named Thomas Downey after 
his paternal grandfather. 

x * x 

John C. Haff, who has been appointed 
special agent of the New Zealand In- 
surance Co. at Portland, Ore., was in 
the Marines for nearly four years, serv- 
ing in the Pacific areas as a sergeant. 
He started his insurance career with 
the New Zealand and South British and 
was Northwest underwriter, supervising 
all business from the Northwest field, 
including Alaska. 

* * 

Janice Roach, who has joined execu- 
tive office of California Association of 
Insurance Agents in Oakland, was for- 
merly in the enforcement and legislative 
departments of the city of Seattle, 
Wash. She has had a background of 
public relations and advertising, was for 
a time with the National Broadcasting 
Co. and also was secretary in a trust 
department of a Seattle bank. 
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L. to R.: S. J. Lonsdale, John A. Greenwood, Joseph Capossela, C. A. Washburn 


President Stanley J. Lonsdale is shown in accompanying cut presenting to 
John A. Greenwood of Bridgeport, University of Connecticut senior, the Connec- 


ticut State Life Underwriters Association scholarship award in the amount of $150. 


The scholarship, created this year, “to stimulate study in the general field of life 
insurance,” is based on need, scholarship, character, citizenship, university activi- 


ties, interest in the field of life insurance and salesmanship. 


Presentation was 


made at a meeting of the Bridgeport Association. 
Also shown in the picture are Joseph Capossela, president, Bridgeport asso- 
ciation,, and Clifford A. Washburn, Hartford, chairman, educational committee, 


Connecticut State Association. 





Harold J. Scott has been appointed 
assistant manager for Canada of the 
Commercial Union-Ocean group. He 
succeeds Gordon L. Butcher, who has 
retired due to ill health. 

* * 


Joseph Lombardo, a member of the 
actuarial department of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, has been elected to the 
Hartford Board of Education for a six- 
year term. 

* * x 

Victor G. Henry, well known Wichita, 
agent, for some years Kansas state na- 
tional director and two-term state of 
Kansas president, is recovering from an 
illness which kept him from attending 
the national and Kansas convention of 
local agents. He is now spending a few 
hours each day at his office. 

x * x 


Edward S. Allen of the Connecticut 
State Insurance Department, John H. 
Rowell of the Connecticut General and 
John W. Rider, Jr., Aetna Casualty & 
Surety have been made Fellows of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, and John 
W. Clarke, Travelers, has become an 
associate. 

a ae 

Fred Miller, superintendent of under- 
writing for Hawkeye Casualty of Des 
Moines, was recently elected president 
of the League of Iowa Municipalities at 
its annual meeting. Mr. Miller, in addi- 
tion to his insurance duties, also serves 
as councilman for his home town of 
Ankeny, Ia. 

. * 

Peter R. Smith has been named head 
of the marine department of Durnham 
& Bates general insurance agency at 
Portland, Ore. He formerly managed 
the Portland office of R. A. Clancy & 
Company, Ltd. of Seattle. 

~ ok oF 


Mortimer J. Davis, executive manager 
and secretary of the New York Credit 
Men’s’ Association, addressed 3ank 
Credit Association of New York on De- 
cember 3 at Fraunces Tavern. 





Wallace R. Shaw has been appointed 
home office representative in the Nash- 
ville Group sales office of The Pru- 
dential. A graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity he has been associated with The 
Prudential since 1935. He was a mem- 
ber of the company’s home office or- 
ganization until August this year, when 
he was assigned to the Cincinnati Group 
sales office as service representative. 

O° = 


Norman Cohen, of the J. N. McLean 
Agency, Penn Mutual Life, Jackson, 
has been reappointed chairman of the 
board of commissioners of Meridian 
Housing Authority. 

a a 


WALTER W. HEAD 
Walter W. Head, president, Gercral 


American Life, St. Louis, has en 
named chairman of the nominating 
committee to select candidates for the 
St. Louis *° Chamber of Commerce @n- 
nual election to be held on Decembe: 10 
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Harold Warner 


The announcement that Harold Warn- 
er, general attorney of Royal-Liverpool 
Group, who has spent fort-eight years 
in the insurance business, and very busy 
ones, will retire at the end of the year, 
is not a surprise to those familiar with 
that Group’s executive organization as 
two years ago, because of the state of 
his health, he cut down on_ business 
activities, not only in his own office, 
but decided to serve no longer on in- 
dustry committees or to participate in 
insurance social affairs. 

It is his present plan to sail for 
Bermuda and spend February, March 
and April there. In June he will go to 
England and be there for three months. 
While in England he will see his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. David Thompson of Bridg- 
water, Somerset, (and her children,) and 
Miss Diana Warner, who is an interior 
decorator. He will then return to New 
York where he lives at Hotel Carlisle. 

One of the most forceful, resourceful, 
far-seeing and able insurance executives, 
Mr. Warner was also one of the most 
successful, judged by the progress the 
Royal-Liverpool Group has made under 
his direction. A shrewd judge of men, 
he demonstrated this on many occasions, 
in particular when he selected Harold 
C. Conick to be his chief lieutenant with 
the idea that eventually he would suc- 
ceed him as head of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group in the United States. This is 
what happened. Mr. Conick became 
United States manager when Mr. Warn- 
er retired from that post, and now is to 
be his successor as general attorney. 
_A protege of Hugh Lewis in the old 
Ceneral Fire of Birmingham, England, 
which became part of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe organization, Mr. 
Warner was sent to the United States 
to be United States manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in 1926, He 
did so well in that post that when the 
Royal and L. & L. & G. had their 
activities coordinated he was placed in 
charge of the American operations of 
the group. 

_ One of Mr. Warner’s characteristics 
IS that he always knows where he is 
going. All of his actions have been 
taken after mature consideration, but 
once having made up his mind as to 
the direction they would take he does 
not detour. The Liverpool head office 
every confidence in him and gave 


him more than routine authority. The 
record made by the Group justified this 
fidence. 


Ir. Warner made one of the quickest 


‘n rable impressions that has been made 
'y a United States manager and it be- 
Sai the first day he arrived here to 


take the position of U. S. manager of 
the L. & L. & G. He registered at the 
ol Hotel Belmont from the 
nd Central and there received some 
surance newspaper reporters. One of 
1m was the writer. Upon that occasion 


across 


























the newspaper men were greatly im- 
pressed by his frankness, sincerity and 
courtesy. He understood Americans. He 
had made up his mind about them during 
five previous trips. 

In his long residence in this country 
Mr. Warner was toastmaster at numer- 


ous Royal-Liverpool affairs, some of 
them given to personalities of the or- 
ganization. The outstanding one was the 
dinner to the late A. Duncan Reid when 
he retired as president of the Globe 
Indemnity. This was at the Waldorf- 
Astoria (where most of these dinners 
were held,) and the attendance was 1,- 
200, which included five directors of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. Mr. 
Warner’s felicity as toastmaster con- 
tributed to making the affair a great 
SUCCESS. 

Another dinner in which Mr. Warner 
took an active part and which stands 
out in the memory of all those who 
attended it as one of the most enjoyable 
they have ever attended, was that given 
in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel at the time 
of the dedication of the Royal Build- 
ing, 150 William Street. The then chair- 
man of the Royal, W. R. Glazebrook, 
accompanied by several directors, came 
over for the event and Mr. Glazebrook 
was toastmaster. The dinner was a small 
one; the table being in the form of the 
letter U, with ferns as decorations and 
the speakers included Mr. Warner, A. 
Duncan Reid, Harold A. Fortington, 
(then chief financial man of the Royal 
in this country,) and “Buck” O'Neill, 
then president of the Royal Indemnity. 
Other speakers were Cecil F. Shallcross, 
then U. S. manager of the North British 
& Mercantile; and Percival Beresford, 
then U. S. manager of the Phoenix, both 
of which companies were tenants of the 
building, 

Following the dinner the chairman and 
the directors went to the Hotel Plaza 
where they were staying. They arrived 
in time to see one of the most pyrotech- 
nical sights in the history of New York 
which was the burning of the scaffolding 
on top of the Sherry-Netherland Hotel. 
Bolts of red hot iron and other metal 
matter which proved combustible shot 
up in the sky for hours. The British 
executives had a grand stand view as 
their rooms were on the Fifth Avenue 
side across the street from the Sherry- 
Netherland. 

* * * 


Study European Recovery 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
has appointed a subcommittee to study 
problems related to the European re- 
covery program. The committee will 
submit its findings to the CED research 
and policy committee of which Raymond 
Rybican of New York is chairman. 

Chairman of the new subcommittee is 
Wayne C. Taylor of Washington, for- 
mer president of the Export-Import 
sank. Among members of the CED 
research and policy committee is George 
L. Harrison, president, New York Life. 


Reelect Christensen Chairman of 
Hospital Fund Campaign 
Frank A. Christensen, president of 
the America Fore Group, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Beekman- 
Downtown Hospital 1948 Maintenance 

Fund to raise $200,000. 

Announcement was made by Elisha 
Walker, chairman of the _ hospital’s 
board, who said: “This is the second 
consecutive year that Mr. Christensen 
has accepted the responsibility for se- 
curing the necessary funds to meet the 
annual operating deficit of the hospital. 
The one hospital serving all of lower 
Manhattan south of Canal Street and 
providing the entire district with emer- 
gency and health protection.” 

Mr. Christensen, former president of 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and of Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos., is also a trustee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. 

* * & 

Home Case Disposed of to Satis- 

faction of N. Y. Department 


In his transmission letter sent to the 
Commissioners of Insurance, accom- 
panying the report of the New York 
Department on the 1940-44 examination 
of that company Superintendent of In- 
surance Robert E. Dineen of this state 
wrote: 

“In conformity to the commitments 
which I made at the December, 1946, 
meeting in New York, and to the June, 
1947 meeting in Atlantic City, | am en- 
closing a copy of the final statement in 
connection with the 1940-1944 report on 
the examination of the Home Insurance 
Co. of New York. 

“Your attention is directed particu- 
larly to Page 6 of the statement. There 
you will note that I have again em- 
phasized that in giving consideration to 
the criticisms contained in the report 
and to the remedial measures devised, 
the New York Department has not in- 
tended to interfere with the preroga- 
tives of any other Insurance Depart- 
ment in taking other measures if they 
deem them to be appropriate. 

“We have tried to handle this matter 
on a basis which would commend itself 
to other Commissioners as being in the 
public interest. With the exception of 
corrective measures enumerated in the 
report, which are naturally of a long 
range nature, and which we will con- 
tinue to follow, this report has been dis- 
posed of to the satisfaction of this 
Department.” 

Oo * + 


War Damage Payments for 
British Buildings 

The Post Magazine of London in its 
November 8 issue told of the announce- 
ment by the War Damage Commission 
that the first bulk issue of value pay- 
ments for properties which have been 
classed as total losses through war dam- 
age would be made on November 10 on 
which date value payments in general 
could be begun. The Post Magazine 
said: 

“The payments on that date will cover 
about 106,000 claims relating to about 
140,000 properties. The cheques or pay- 
able orders to be issued will amount al- 
together to about £100,000,000, including 
the increase of 45% over 1939 values 
which the House of Commons approved 
last March and simple interest at 24% 
a year from the date of damage to the 
date of payment. Income tax on the 
amount of the interest at the standard 
rate of 9s. in the £ and any unpaid war 
damage contribution will be deducted. 
With each cheque or payable order. will 
be sent a statement showing how the 
payment has been calculated, and an 
income tax certificate to enable the 
claimant to apply for a refund of tax 
where the standard rate is not payable 
by him. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has asked the Commission to 
remind readers of his appeal in his last 
budget speech for the maximum invest- 
ment of these payments in savings. 

“In all, value payments amounting, 
with interest to about £170,000,000 have 
to be made to about 155,000 claimants in 
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respect of 216,000 properties. The Com- 
mission had hoped to be able to make 
payment in nearly all cases on Novem- 
ber 10; but, apart from cases which are 
under appeal or where the original 
claimant has died and the _ present 
claimant has yet to show his title to re 
ceive payment, there are some 30,000 
cases where the total payment has to be 
shared between two or more parties, and 
the Commission have not yet been told 
by the parties how they wish the money 
to be divided, despite the issue of re- 
minders. 

The Commission hopes to make in 
mid-December a further bulk payment 
of about £10,000,000 on 10,000 claims in 
which the necessary information on title 
or shares reached the Commission too 
late for payment on the first paying day. 
After that, payments will be made at 
monthly intervals, probably in the mid- 
dle of each month, as outstanding cases 
become ripe for payment. 


or 


“Claimants who wish to raise any 
question on the payments made to them 
are asked to write to the appropriate 
regional office of the Commission and 
not to the Commission’s headquarters. 
The Commission cannot undertake to 
deal with inquiries on individual cases 
by telephone either at headquarters or 
at regional offices. 

“Owners of war damaged properties 
are reminded that this announcement 
only applies to those cases which the 
Commission has determined to be ‘total 
losses’ where a value payment and not 
a cost of works payment is to be made. 
Cases where a cost of works payment 
is due will continue to be dealt with as 
before; that is, the Commission will pay 
the proper cost of making good the war 
damage when the work has been done, 
and claims in these cases should be sub 
mitted to the regional office of the Com- 
mission as and when repairs have been 
carried out.” 

x * * 
Head Legal Aid Society 

Martin V. Callagy, former justice of 
the Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York and counsel of the 
Criminal Courts branch of the Legal Aid 
Society of New York, has been ap- 
pointed attorney in chief of that So- 
ciety. Miss Florence M. Kelley has been 
appointed attorney-in-charge of the 
Criminal Courts branch. 

Judge Callagy, who succeeds Louis 
Fabricant, was graduated from Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame in 1928 and from 
Georgetown University Law School in 
1932. Until 1937 he was associated with 
the Edison Electric Institute and then 
became a member of the legal staff of 
the Criminal Courts branch of the Legal 
Aid Society. In 1938 he was appointed 
principal attorney to the Public Service 
Commission of this state, resigning in 
1942 to become assistant corporation 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Commissioners Meet 
In Miami Next Week 


FULL PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 





Governor, General, U. S. Senator Among 
Guest Speakers; Many Committee 
Sessions Are Scheduled 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners will hold its mid- 
year meeting at the Flamingo Hotel in 
Miami Beach, Fla., next week with sev- 
eral hundred Insurance Department off- 
cials and fire, casualty, marine and life 
insurance executives in attendance. Ses- 
sions begin with a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee on Sunday afternoon. 
Among the chief speakers at the five- 
day convention will be Governor Millard 
Caldwell of Florida, U. S. Senator S. L. 
Holland and General Philip B. Fleming, 
general chairman of the President’s Fire 
Prevention Conference. Following is 
the complete program for this meeting 
of the NAIC: 

Sunday, December 7 

10 a.m.—Registration. 

2:30 p.m.—Executive committee meet- 
ing: Commissioner David A. Forbes, 
Michigan, chairman. Agenda: Report 
Central Office Supervision Subcommit- 
tee. 

_ 6 p.m.—Get acquainted party and buf- 
tet supper. 
Monday, December 8 

9 am.—Joint meeting of Rates and 
Rating Organizations Committee and 
Committee on Federal Legislation, Com- 
missioner Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts, chairman. Agenda: 

Consideration of the matter of imple- 
menting rate regulatory statutes. Co- 
ordination of supervisory activities un- 
der various rating laws. Uniform inter- 
pretation of the standard of rate mak- 
ing. Question of future rating forums. 

10:30 a.m.—Opening of convention and 
business meeting, Commissioner Seth B. 
Thompson, Oregon, president, presiding. 

Invocation by Dr. Royal Page, Pastor 
Euclid. Methodist Church, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Addresses of welcome—E. L. Phillips, 
general chairman,:and J. Edwin Larson, 
host commissioner. 

Response—Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen, New York. 

President’s address — Commissioner 
Seth B. Thompson, Oregon. 

Report of Secretary—Commissioner 
William P. Hodges, North Carolina. 

Senator Luncheon Speaker 

12:30 p.m.—Men’s luncheon—Laurence 
F, Lee, presiding—Senator S. L. Hol- 
land, guest speaker. 

_2 p.m.—Standard Non-forfeiture and 
Valuation Laws Subcomittee—Deputy 
Commissioner Russell O. Hooker, Con- 
necticut, chairman. 

_2 p.m.—Taxation Committee—Commis- 
sioner Oscar W. Carlson, Utah, chair- 
man, 

3:30 p.m—Blanks Committee—Deputy 
Superintendent Walter A. Robinson, 
Ohio, chairman. 

4 p.m.—Interstate Rating Committee— 

Commissioner David A. Forbes, Michi- 
gan, chairman. Agenda: Writing of in- 
terstate risks by fire insurance com- 
panies. 

4 p.m.—Uniform Accounting Commit- 
tee—Commissioner Joe P. Gibbs, Texas, 
chairman. 

6 p.m.—Social hour and dancing. 

8 p.m.—Banquet—Millard Caldwell, 
Governor of Florida, guest speaker. 

Tuesday, December 9 
9 am—Life Committee —Commis- 
sioner W, Ellery Allyn, Connecticut, 
chairman. 

9 am.—Social Security Committee— 


(Continued on Page 27) 





Company Leaders Study 
Wind Risk in Florida 


CONFER WITH LOCAL AGENTS 





Top Executives Seek Answer to Prob- 
lem of Supplying Sufficient Insur- 
ance in Hurricane Area 





A sizable group of leading fire insur- 
ance executives was in Miami this week 
to study the question of adequate wind- 
storm insurance facilities and_ this 
group, representing the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association and the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, has 
been confering with agents on the prob- 
lem which has troubled the latter for 
some time. Agents have complained on 
several occasions that they cannot ob- 
tain sufficient windstorm coverage to 
satisfy Florida home owners, particu- 
larly those in the southern part of the 
state, and insurance companies have 
countered with the argument that the 
windstorm loss record in southern 
Florida over a long period of years is so 
bad that the business cannot be written 
profitably without charging much higher 
rates than those now in force. 

Executives on Committees 

Company officers in Florida this week 
were studying the whole problem from 
many angles in an effort to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. Those on the com- 
mittee of the Executives Association are 
as follows: 

B. M. Culver, chairman of the Amer- 
ica Fore Group; H. C. Conick, United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group; W. Ross McCain, president of 
the Aetna Insurance Co.; C. S. Kremer, 
president of the Hartford Fire; George 
C. Long, president of the Phoenix In- 
surance Co.; J. Lester Parsons, presi- 
dent of Crum & Forster; B. C. Vitt, 
vice president of the American; J. V. 
Herd, vice president of the Continental; 


(Continued on Page 22) 





PULBROOK LLOYD’S CHAIRMAN 





Aubrey Deputy Chairman to Serve in 
1948; Elections Held in London; 
Careers of New Officers 
Sir Eustace Ralph Pulbrook was 
elected chairman of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s and Sir Stanley James Aubrey 
was elected deputy chairman to serve 
during 1948 at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s held this week, ac- 
cording to cable advices from London. 
Sir Eustace became an underwriting 
member of Lloyd’s in 1915. He was first 


elected to the Committee of Lloyd’s in 
1921, became deputy chairman in 1925 
and chairman in 1926. He was again 
elected chairman in 1940 and served 
until December 31, 1946. He received 
the gold medal for distinguished service 
to Lloyd’s in 1932. 

Sir Eustace has headed two impor- 
tant missions to the United States—one 
in 1937 to arrange the renewal of Lloyd’s 
license in Illinois and again in 1942 to 
initiate the plan leading to the estab- 
lishment of the British Insurance Com- 
munications Office, known generally as 
“BICO.” He made a tour of the United 
States in 1946 and again visited this 
country earlier this year. 

Sir Stanley James Aubrey became an 
underwriting member of Lloyd’s in 1910. 
He became deputy chairman of Lloyd’s 
in 1934 and chairman in 1935. He was 
again elected chairman in 1938 and 
served as deputy chairman in 1943 and 
1944. He was awarded Lloyd’s gold 
medal for services to Lloyd’s in 1939. 
He visited this country. in 1946 and 
again this year. 





TO HEAR JOHN C. STOTT 


John C. Stott of Norwich, N. Y., vice 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the next meeting of 
the Richmond County Association of 
Local Agents at the Meurot Club, St. 
George, Staten Island, on Friday, De- 
cember 12. 





AUTOMOBILE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford have declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 5. 
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Ploeser Would Remove 
U.S. Tax Inequalities 


REPORTS ON COOPERATIVES 





Agent Congressman Proposes $25,000 
Tax Exemption on All Corporat: 
Income; Other Recommendations 





Representative Walter C. Ploeser (R., 
Mo.), St. Louis insurance agent «ind 
head of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee in Congress, testifying be/ore 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has proposed granting a $25,000 tax ex- 
emption on corporate income. His 
group has been conducting an exhaus- 
tive investigation of cooperatives 
throughout the country, and he pre- 
sented a four-point program based on 
this study, which, he emphasized, is still 
continuing. 

Because his committee hearings on 
tax exemptions granted cooperatives 
have not yet been completed, Ploeser 
presented his recommendations as “the 
knowledge we have gained to date,” 
and also “presented by me as an in- 
dividual member of Congress, in the 
hope that it will be helpful in your 
consideration of the problem.” 

Equal Competitive Basis 


Most far-reaching of the proposals 
was that which would grant a $25,000 
tax exemption on corporate income to 
all corporations, proprietary and coop- 
erative alike. He estimated that this 
step, alone, would put on an equal com- 
petitive basis as much as 80% of all 
corporations in the United States, what- 
ever their category. He said, further, 
that such an exemption would give a 
healthy incentive for the birth and pros- 
perity of an overwhelming percentage 
of the nation’s smaller corporations. 

In his report, the Congressman 
sharply differentiated between farm co- 
operatives and the urban consumer co- 
operatives. He declared that the for- 
mer, where not monopolistic, have “a 
logical part in the competitive capital- 
istic profit system,” but said that he 
could “not determine as yet in what 
kind of an economic system the ur- 
ban consumers’ cooperative finds its 
natural and logical place,” but hoped to 
do so through further study. 

He pointed out that, although the 
urban cooperatives claim to be “blood 
brothers” of the farm variety, many 
representatives of the farm groups had 
privately denied to him that there was 
any such similarity of purpose or op- 
eration. 

Ploeser’s report, as a whole, was 
somewhat toned down in language, espe- 
pecially as regards the farm coopera- 
tives, but his recommendations failed to 
show any tendency to backtrack under 
political pressure. This tendency has 
been apparent in certain other members 
of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, and has led to a prediction in in- 
formed circles that no positive action 
will be taken, at least until the 1948 
elections are safely relegated to the 
history books. 

Ploeser’s three recommendations to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
in addition to the $25,000 tax exemption 
were: 

Ploeser’s Tax Program 

1. For tax purposes all deductible re- 
serves in corporations shall be clearly 
defined and the definition be made «p- 
plicable to all corporations alike with 
regard to the computation of their net 
taxable income. 

For tax purposes all corporate in- 
come should bet reated equitably at 
whatever rate is determined by Con- 
gress for all alike and all corporations 
should be permitted to deduct from 
gross income dividends paid in cash 0” 
stock and all patronage refunds paid in 
cash as a result of contractual ob’! 
tions, provided Section 101-12 of the in- 
ternal Revenue Code is repealed. (1's 
is the section under which cooperati\ «> 
qualify for complete tax exemption.) 

3. All stock refunds and patron: -¢ 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Harold Warner Retiring December 31 


Will Relinquish Title of General Attorney of Royal-Liverpool 
Group to Harold C. Conick; Distinguished Career 
in Britain and U. S. Covers Forty-Eight Years 


Harold Warner, long one of the top 
fire insurance executives in both the 
United States and England and present 
veneral attorney of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, will retire on December 31. As 
of the first of 1948 Harold C. Conick, 
United States manager of the group, 
will also assume the title of general at- 
torney. 

ir. Warner has served the Royal- 
Liverpool organization nearly twenty- 
two years in this country and for close 
to forty-eight years all told since he 
entered insurance in January, 1900, with 
the Birmingham Mutual which later was 
acquired by the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. His career is the type which has 
fascinated Americans for generations— 
the rise to leadership of a thirteen-year- 
old boy who dug up a job of his own, 
quit school and made his way with his 
own resources. 


Overcame Early Setbacks 


During his boyhood and in the early 
stages of his career Mr. Warner en- 
countered some pretty jarring situations 
in contacts of a personal nature—situa- 
tions which were extremely disillusion- 
ing and which would have wrecked the 
future of a weaker man or made him 
hopelessly cynical. Instead, from each 
incident he broadened his viewpoint, 
drank deep from the fount of philoso- 
phy; the experiences also bringing out 
the flint in his character. It made him 
able to read his fellowmen and it en- 
dowed him with convictions which have 
clung tenaciously to him in the passing 
years, causing him to avoid waste or 
profligacy, giving him a horror of mis- 
conduct, a disgust for unethical devia- 
tions. 


Likewise, the other side of the pic- 
ture was emphasized—recognition of 
talent and integrity in associates, pleas- 
ure in encouraging development of those 
daily carrying on the executive work 
with him. 


Mr. Warner was born in Seaforth, 
Liverpool, son of a man who was then 
manager of the New York Life in Man- 
chester, England. He attended Baines 
Institute at Waterloo, Oakes Institute 
at Walton, and Eccles Grammar School 
at Eccles, England. The boy was fasci- 
nated by business and was impatient to 
go to work; wanted to be earning his 
own living more than he wanted to go 
to school. He got no encouragement in 
this direction at home as his parents 
wanted him to continue at school. 


He entered business with a firm of 
cotton merchants in Manchester after 
answering an advertisement while in 
school. After a year he found another 
job with a wall paper manufacturing 
concern. Mr. Warner’s father soon af- 
terwards moved to Birmingham and 
Harold went along with the family. The 
latter got a job there with the Birming- 
ham Mutual Fire, which soon came un- 
der the direction of Hugh Lewis and in 
1002 the name of the company was 

inged to the Central and the head 
0 ce moved from Birmingham to Lon- 


Sent to Leeds Office 


The Central grew rapidly under Hugh 
Lewis’ direction and it was not long be- 
re Warner began to attract his at- 
tention and he began giving him some 

ignments to build up some weak 
spots in the field. After being in Lon- 

n about two years Manager Lewis 

led in Warner and told him to go 
to the Leeds office which was not get- 
ting the results he wanted. He ap- 
P = Warner chief clerk of the Leeds 
ranch. 


Mr. Warner tackled his new post with 








his customary vigor, late hours having 
little significance, and did so well that 
inside of a year Lewis sent for him 
again and told him that the Glasgow 
office needed more organization. He 
was made chief clerk in Glasgow, where 
he remained for three years. 

The next assignment was more im- 
portant. Things were not going right 
for the Central in Cardiff and Mr. War- 
ner was sent there as acting manager 
although he preferred to remain in 


Bachrach 
HAROLD WARNER 


Glasgow. Mr. Lewis told him he could 
regard the Cardiff post as temporary 
and he would keep the Glasgow job open 
for him. Mr. Warner was just as active 
and progressive in Cardiff as he had 
been in the other towns, but six months 
went by without hearing anything defi- 
nite from the head office. At this time, 
in about 1907, the Central was ac- 
quired by the Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Co. Mr. Warner in a 
letter suggested that it would be ad- 
vantageous to amalgamate the offices of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe and 
Central. At the time the Central was 
doing twice the volume of business that 
the L. & L. & G. did in Cardiff. 

Mr. Warner was appointed Cardiff 
manager of both companies, the L. & 
L. & rs manager at Cardiff'being trans- 
ferred to Plymouth. 


Goes to Liverpool Head Office 


The next move was to send Warner 
to Birmingham, where he was placed in 
charge of the Central’s office. One day 
the manager called on Mr. Warner in 
3irmingham and told him that it had 
been decided that the Central would 
give up direct writing and that the two 
companies would be merged in the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. Mr. 
Warner was to be made assistant mana- 
ger of the L. & L. & G. in Birmingham, 
and in charge of all fieldmen and pro- 
duction. He did not care for this as 
he had been manager of small offices 
for seven years and permitted to exer- 
cise his own judgment, and now he 
would have to take orders from some- 
body else. However, a year later he 
was appointed manager of the Birming- 
ham branch. 

Next promotion was to be manager of 
the L. & L. & Gs biggest branch office 
—that of Manchester, his old home. He 
continued in that post until Hugh Lewis 
was appointed general manager of the 
L. & L. & G. succeeding Mr. Dent upon 


Mr. Lewis was 
appointed on January 1, 1921, and on 
January 2 Mr. Warner was asked if he 
would go to Liverpool and give tem- 


the latter’s retirement. 


porary assistance. In April Mr. Lewis 
called him into his room. Some other 
executives were there. Mr. Lewis said: 
“Let me introduce to you, gentlemen, 
our new assistant secretary.” It was a 
surprise to Mr. Warner as the chief had 
not intimated that he was to be ap- 
pointed an officer of the company. 


Made U. S. Manager of L. & L. & G. 


Mr. Warner proved himself invaluable 
at the head office and it was not long 
before he became Hugh Lewis’ chief 
lieutenant. He got the title of assistant 
manager and remained in Liverpool 
until he came to the United States in 
1926 to be manager in this country of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. He 
was not a stranger in the United States 
as he had been sent over on four trips. 
The first one was thirteen years ago 
when he made a three months’ observa- 
tion tour. He had been told to study 
the country, note insurance conditions, 
and to get acquainted with L. & L. & 
G. people throughout the nation. That 
first trip was an eye-opener, not only 
because of the tremendous impression 
America made upon him, but also he 
got to know at first hand the splendid 
position which the Liverpool & London 
& Globe occupied there, and to under- 
stand the reasons for its great American 
prestige. 

Early in 1926 Mr. Lewis broke the 
news to Mr. Warner that he was to be 
transferred to America. When he left 
for the U. S. A. he was told that his 
title as assistant manager at the home 
office would be retained. But whether 
it was a temporary sojourn or not, Mr. 
Warner left on his new assignment, de- 
termined that he would tackle it as en- 
ergetically, intelligently and conscien- 
tiously as he knew how. 

Appointed Head of Royal-Liverpool 

Group 


In 1919 the Royal had gained control 
of the L. & L. & G,, one of the most 
important changes in stock ownership in 
the history of the business, both com- 
panies being world leaders. Because of 
the interlinking situations, the logical 
move was to make one man head of the 
fire insurance fleet, and in 1929 that 
honor in the United States went to Mr. 
Warner, who since his coming to this 
country had become one of the out- 
standing British managers. 

Many problems of various kinds con- 
fronted the new manager of the fleet, 
and among the outstanding changes 
which were made, only after a close 
study of conditions, were those of co- 
ordination and the building up of a 
more compact organization. 

During the three years previous, ar- 
rangements had been consummated to 
close the Southern department of the L. 
& L. & G. at New Orleans and move it 
to New York City. Subsequently, the 
Western department of the L. & L. & G. 
was moved from Chicago to New York, 
that company’s consolidated office then 
being located in the Pershing Square 
Building, Fotty-second Street and Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Soon after Mr. Warner’s appointment 
as United States manager of both groups 
the Western department of the compa- 
nies of the Royal group were moved 
from Chicago to New York. 


150 William Street 


To further consolidate the activities of 
the interests now represented in New 
York it was necessary to erect an annex 
to the building of the Royal Insurance 
Co. at 150 William Street, and this was 
accomplished without altering the sym- 
metry of that building, a handsome 
structure. Later, all of the fire depart- 
ments in New York City were housed 
at 150 William Street, and, subsequently, 
the head offices of the Royal Indemnity, 
Eagle Indemnity and Globe Indemnity, 
the casualty affiliates of the groups, 
were moved to the same location. 

While carrying out these major oper- 
ations, Mr. Warner was also giving at- 
tention to the establishment of various 





PUBLIC POLL ON INSURANCE 





Many Assureds in Iowa Do Not Under- 
stand Term “Extended Coverage”; 
Depreciation Also Puzzles 

The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, through its Iowa poll which takes 
a cross-section opinion from Iowans on 
various subjects, came up with some in- 
teresting answers on fire insurance. A 
total of 56% said they have increased 
their fire insurance coverage because of 
increased values caused by higher prices. 
Thirty-eight per cent replied they had 
not and 6% were uncertain whether 
they had or not. 

Most of the group not increasing their 
coverage said they have not merely be- 
cause of negligence while others an- 
swered that increased insurance is not 
necessary or that they “can’t afford the 
increase.’ 

Among those that have fire insurance 
there was a majority who are uncertain 
about the term “extended coverage.” A 
total of 41% said their fire insurance in- 
cluded extended coverage; 7% said their 
insurance did not, 20% said they did 
not know and 32% said they did not 
know what extended coverage means. 

Iowans also showed a wide lack of 
knowledge concerning the depreciation 
clause used when claims are made. 
Forty-three per cent are aware that 
fire insurance companies allow for de- 
preciation but 46% frankly said they did 
not know and 11% said the insurance 
companies did not allow for deprecia- 
tion. 





specializing departments and _ other 
services in order to place in the hands 
of the companies’ producers complete 
and up-to-date facilities. 

During the period of coordination Mr. 
Warner was elected a director and as- 
sumed the presidency of all the domes- 
tic fire companies of the group, and was 
elected to the chairmanship of the 
boards of the three casualty companies. 
He is also vice president and director of 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of Great 
Britain located in New York and of the 
Hudson Insurance Co., reinsurance com- 
panies under the management of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group. 

Advancement of H. C. Conick 


During these years he saw to it that 
men were being trained to assume re- 
sponsible positions, and in 1943, when 
he relinquished his position as United 
States manager of the parent com- 
panies, retaining the title of general 
attorney, and H. T. Cartlidge retired as 


deputy United States manager, other 
executives were ready to assume the 
added responsibilities | which these 


changes in management contemplated. 
Mr. Conick was then appointed United 
States manager, and the year following, 
when Mr. Warner resigned the presi- 
dency of the domestic fire companies, 
remaining on the boards, Mr. Conick 
was elected president and later presi- 
dent also of the casualty companies. 
These changes were all in line with the 
adopted policy of coordinating the en- 
tire operations of the group, and Mr. 
Conick’s assumption of the additional 
duties of general attorney will be the 
culminating step in completion of this 
objective. 

Mr. Warner has made a substantial 
contribution to the business of insur- 
ance in this country, having been one 
of the prime movers in the establish- 
ment of the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation, of which he was a trustee un- 
til he resigned as United States mana- 
ger of his companies, and having played 
a prominent part in the organization of 
the War Damage Corp. He has served 
as a member of the executive committee 
and as chairman of the committee on 
incendiarism and arson of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and has 
been member of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, the joint committee on 
interpretation and complaint, and other 
important committees. 
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McCormack Renews Plea 
For Better Ins. Depts, 


SEEKS UNIFORM LEGISLATION 
Hopes NAIC Will Recommend Legisla- 
tion Standardizing Qualifications for 
Commissioners and Personnel 
Commissioner James M. McCormack 
of Tennessee who has on several occa- 
sions asked the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners to consider 
proposed uniform legislation dealing 
with high standards for individual state 
Insurance Departments, has renewed 
his request to the laws and legislation 
committee of the NAIC. In a letter to 





JAMES M. McCORMACK 


the committee, which will meet at the 
NAIC mid-year meeting in Miami next 
week, he declares that it is vital to the 
continuance of state regulation of insur- 
ance that Insurance Department per- 
sonnel be adequately trained and paid 
and adequate in number to meet Fed- 
eral requirements. Mr. McCormack fa- 
vors legislation for the qualification of 
Commissioners, deputies, examiners and 
actuaries. 


Competent Personnel Vital 


“We must have reasonable authority 
and must be staffed with competent 
Commissioners, deputies, examiners, ac- 
tuaries and clerks if we are to eff- 
ciently carry out the heavy responsibili- 
ties now placed upon us,” says Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. “It makes no difference if 
Commissioners are elected, appointed or 
selected by any means that are sSatis- 
factory to each particular state. No 
plan has a monopoly upon efficiency, but 
| insist that no Department can be com- 
petent unless it is staffed with person- 
nel having a superior knowledge of the 
insurance business. I would not require 
that only people of particular insurance 
training be employed in Insurance De- 
partments, but for the purpose employed 
they should be competent and have a 
superior knowledge of the matters they 
are attempting to regulate. 

“At the Atlantic City Convention in 
June, your committee agreed to make 
a definite study of this subject. I would 
suggest that a subcommittee of three, or 
whatever number you designate, be au- 
thorized, at the expense of the National 
Association, to visit the New York and 
Texas Departments, and one other De- 
partment of its own selection, to study 
this question. Most of the recommenda- 


tions made are now statutes in the 
state of New York. The Texas and 
New York Departments have made 


great progress in building up efficient 
departments. 

“Most of the New York Department 
employes are under Civil Service. How- 
ever, Civil Service alone does not guar- 
antee efficiency. Qualifications of em- 











General Rate Revision Announced by 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 


A general rate change is announced 
by Associated Aviation Underwriters. 
Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, manager of the 
group, stated that it had long been 
1ecognized that previous rate reductions 
had be2n too Crastic and that a readjust- 
ment was clearly indicated. Associated 
Aviation decided, however, to make no 
changes until a thorough study of the 
entire problem could be made. 

This study has now been completed 
and developed conclusive evidence that 
the aviation insurance rate structure re- 
quired a complete overhauling. As a re- 
sult, Associated Aviation Underwriters’ 
rate chart Number 10 is being released 
to agents incorporating changes which 
are now effective for commercial classi- 


fications, private, business and pleasure 
classifications. 

Mr. Scarritt pointed out that hull cov- 
erage in the future will be written princi- 
pally on the basis of one of the three 
following categories: 1, all risks ground 
and air; 2, all risks ground including 
while the aircraft is in cotion under its 
own power or momentum and, 3, all risks 
ground excluding while the aircraft is in 
motion under its own power or momen- 
tum. In addition he said the deductible 
feature has been altered to provide for 
a 10%, 5% or 2\%4% of the insured value 
deductible on all perils other than fire 
or theft. The amount of the deductible 
will, of course, influence the rate charge. 

In addition to these charges, Asso- 
ciated Aviation included for the first 
time rates for medical payment coverage 
on certain classifications of — liability 
policies. 





WOMEN MEET IN KANSAS CITY 





NAIW Executive Board Holds Mid-Year 
Meeting; Helen Stombs Presides; 
Regional Meeting in Denver 
The executive board of the National 
Association of Insurance Women had a 
full attendance at its mid-year meeting 
in Kansas City, Mo. November 22 - 24. 
President Helen Stombs of the Charles 
Montgomery Agency, Rock Island, III. 
presided. Plans for a busy working 

year were discussed and approved. 

Results of the October membership 
drive were reported by First Vice Pres- 
ident Clarkie King of the Henry P. 
Briggs Agency. Coral Gables, Fla. Sec- 
ond Vice President Margaret Garrett 
of the Cohen-Steenrod Agency, Wich- 
ita, Kan. presented a tentative report 
of the educational committee which she 
heads. Numerous study club groups were 
reported now in session some following 
the beginners course and others the 
standard course of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, while others 
are following the Pittsburgh Manual 
an elaborate outline of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Insurance Women. It 
was proposed that the educational com- 
mittee issue a monthly bulletin to the 
member associations. Advance plans for 
the 1948 annual meeting scheduled for 
Portland, Ore., next June were discussed. 

A regional meeting of Region 7 was 
announced for Denver February 21-23 
under the direction of Regional Direc- 
tor Eleanor Sage of the Webb Wood- 
ward Agency, Topeka, Kan. Among the 
states included are Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Mon- 
tana, 


KANSAS ASS’N SEEKS MEMBERS 

Alpha H. Kenna, executive manager 
of the Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents, reports eight new members in 
the membership drive for 200 new mem- 
bers by December 31. A goal of 500 
members by February 1, 1948, has been 
set. Field men have been requested to 
invite eligible agents to join. 


INCORPORATED IN RALEIGH 

Allison-Leinster, Inc., of Raleigh, N. C., 
has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 to act as agent, 
broker, adjuster in all lines of insur- 
ance. J. C. Allison, J. Armfield Leinster 
and Sarah L. McLeod, all of Raleigh, 
were listed as the incorporators. 





ployes should be set -by legislative en- 
actment and not by Civil Service Com- 
missions alone. We must recognize that 
possibly every state will be somewhat 
different in requirements of its Insur- 
ance Department, but minimum. stand- 
ards should be recognized by all states, 
so that the public will have the benefit 
of an efficient and .effective Insurance 
Department.” 


James Y. Scott Elected 
Director of Springfield 


At meetings of the directors of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Sentinel Fire, 
New England Fire, and New England 
Casualty Co., held at the head office 
of the companies, in Springfield, Mass., 
on November 24, James Y. Scott, presi- 
dent of the Van Norman Company, 
Springfield, was elected a director to 
fill the vacancies occasioned by the death 
of George A. Bausman in October of 
this year. 

Mr. Séott was born in Dundee, Scot- 
land, on October 12, 1901. In 1916 he 
entered the employ of the Van Norman 
Company, and worked his way up 
through various departments. In 1936, 
he was appointed executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. In 
1940 he became president. He is also 
president of the Morse Twist Drill and 
Machine Company of New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Mr. Scott is a director of the Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield; Spring- 
field Street Railway Co.; Perkins Ma- 
chine & Gear Company, West Spring- 
field; Springfield National Bank, and 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

He is also a trustee of Springfield 
College, Springfield Institution for Sav- 
ings, Eastern States Exposition, Spring- 
field Hospital, Community Chest of 
Springfield, and is on the board of gov- 
ernors of the Colony Club, Springfield. 





KERN JOINS ERIE AGENCY 


Raymond J. Kern has poined the Rob- 
inson Agency, Erie, Pa., as a general 
claim adjuster. He is a veteran of twenty 
years’ service with insurance companies. 
He has been associated with the 
Pennsylvania Indemnity, Merchants Mu- 
tual at Buffalo, N. Y., Continental Casu- 
alty at Chicago and American Mutual 
Liability, New York. 





CHARLES INGLESBY DIES 


Charles Inglesby, well known insur- 
ance man of Savannah, Ga., died No- 
vember 27 of a heart ailment at the age 
of 75. Mr. Inglesby, a member of the 
insurance firm of Bell, Inglesby & 
Backus, had been active in this field for 
more than fifty years. He is survived 
by five sons and a daughter. Burial was 
in Laurel Grove Cemetery. 





JOHN c, FLYNN DIES 


John Cashmoie Flynn, head of the 
claims department of the New York 
insurance brokerage firm of Cornwall 
& Stevens, died November 23 at his 
home in Mount Vernon, N. Y. He was 
53 years old and had been ill about a 
n:onth. He joined the firm in 1917, 


PLANET ADVANCES YOCUM 
Named Assistant Manager of Uncer- 
writing Dept.; Also Supt. of Inland 
Marine Operations 

Donald A. Yocum has been named 
assistant mananger of the underwriting 
department of the Planet Insurance (Co 
of Detroit, fire and marine affiliate of 
the Standard of Detroit Group. He will 
also serve as superintendent of iniand 
marine operations for the company. 

Previous to his present appointment 
Mr. Yocum has been serving the Stand- 
ard of Detorit Group as assistant mina- 
ger of the agency department where he 
was active on agency affairs of the 
Planet Insurance Co. For the last yea 
he has been or the instruction stati of 
the group at the group’s regional meet 
ings being held throughout the country, 
At these meetings he presented inland 
marine’ underwriting and promotion 
practices and suggestions. 

Mr. Yocum began his insurance ca- 
ceer in 1929 with the St. Paul Group. 
He served as an apprentice underwriter 
and for a while acted as special agent 
for Minneapolis and Tennessee. In 
1941 he went to the National Surety 
Marine as executive special agent. In 
1944 he was transferred to Pittsburgh 
and in.February, 1945, he began a pe- 
riod of service in the Marine Corps and 
on his discharge became affiliated with 
the Standard of Detroit Group. 


Ohio Agents Ask Dept. to 


Act on Commission Cuts 
Fire insurance agents in Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, excepted cities, have 
asked the Ohio Division of Insurance 
to investigate proposed cuts in commis- 
sions. Ohio has a law prohibiting com- 
pacts or combinations for the purpose 
of controlling rates of commissions. In- 
surance agents have asked that the 
investigation be made in the light of 
this law. 


Fletcher in Indiana Field 
For Corroon & Reynolds 


T. W. Fletcher has joined the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds organization and will 
be associated with E. S. McMahon, 
state agent, in supervision of the group’s 
interests in Indiana. Mr. Fletcher 
started his insurance career with Fred 
S. James & Co. in New York City. For 
several years he was with a company 
in supervision of the special risk depart- 
ment at the home office. 

For the past fifteen years Mr. Fletcher 
has been state agent in Indiana for one 
of the large companies and is_ thor- 
oughly acquainted with conditions in the 
field and the agents throughout the 
state. With his background of home 
office training and knowledge of the 
territory, he will be a valuable addition 
to the field staff of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc. ; 

Mr. Fletcher, who is a brother 0! 
John L. Fletcher, New York attorney, 
has already taken up his new duties, and 
his headquarters will be 620 Illinois 
Building, Indianapolis. 











GLASSICK PRES. CAL. AGENTS 

W. B. Glassick of Hollywood was 
elected president of the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
fortieth annual convention recently at 
Coronado. He succeeds C. M. Putnam, 
who has become state national direc (or. 
A. E. Shepperd of San Jose is ‘ice 
president and Harold E. Barnhart 0! 
Visalia secretary-treasurer. Members!1!P 
in the association now exceeds 1,86! 





AGENCY GETS CHARTER 


Carl A. Wilson Insurance Agency 0! 
Columbia, S. C., has received a chai! 
from Secretary of State Blackwell to 
engage in qa general insurance business 
Authorized capital stock is $12, \0. 
Florence D. Wilson is president. 
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CCT AMIN ONE respect better 

I off than Moses,” wrote 
Henry Clay to a friend. “He 
died without reaching the 
Promised Land. I occupy as good a farm as 
any he would have found, had he reached 
it, and Ashland has been acquired, not by 
hereditary descent, but by my own labor.” 
Yet though Clay attained his Promised 
Land, his long career as Congressman, Sec- 
retary of State and Senator prevented him 
from dwelling there as much as he wished. 
Each time he decided to retire, popular de- 
mand and his own zeal forced him to re- 
enter public life. 

Clay bought Ashland, near Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1806 and built the main house 
a few years later, adding to the estate at 


intervals until it included 600 fertile acres. ~ 


An excellent farmer, he took great interest 


cg aa «4 ‘ si 
Henry Clay addressing the Senators in 1850 







From an old daguerreotype 





in the management of the 
place and in raising fine horses 
and breeding cattle. In his ab- 
sence much of the responsi- 
bility was shouldered by his wife, the former 
Lucretia Hart, and, as Clay declared, “how 
diligently, how nobly she has performed the 
duties thus devolved upon her can be known 
to no mortal save myself alone.” 

Henry Clay achieved his fame, just as he 
acquired Ashland, through his own efforts. 
Lacking much formal education, he never- 
theless rapidly made his reputation as a bril- 
liant orator and lawyer. People used to say 
that no one whom Clay defended was ever 
hanged. Whenever he spoke, huge crowds 
gathered, attracted by his superb voice and 
compelling personality. However, his re- 
nouncing a lucrative law practice for public 
service prevented him from becoming 
wealthy. In fact, at one time it 
seemed that he would have to sell 
Ashland until anonymous friends 
throughout the country raised 
$50,000 with which they settled 
his obligations. 

Between 1824 and 
1848 Clay was a strong 
presidential candidate 
in nearly every cam- 
paign but in spite of his 
popularity and the fact 
that for a generation he 





was the acknowledged FIRE 






ASHLAND 
Henry Clay's 
\. Promised Land — 


Ashland stirs a memory of days when Clay walked this ground he loved 


leader of his party, the nation never re- 
warded him with its highest office. Although 
he is quoted as saying, “I would rather 
be right than President,” his failure to at- 
tain this position was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. His private life was further saddened 
by family tragedies. Of eleven children, all 
six daughters died before their father, one 
son was killed in the Mexican War and 
another became insane after an accident. 

After Clay’s death the house at Ashland 
was torn down, but the present dwelling, 
reconstructed by his son on the same plan 
and with some of the original materials pre- 
serves the same general aspect. Within are 
much of Clay’s furniture and many memen- 
tos of his career. Though the estate has 
dwindled in size, it still retains the peaceful 
charm which made it a place of solace to 
the famous owner. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 
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In warning Insured of under-insurance, a 
recent issue of the “Bulletin” of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers’ Association, Inc. said: 


““Ohe Poinsurance requirement is present- 
ly loaded with dynamite for many Insured. 
It is your duty to bring home to them the 
meaning of this clause and its implications 
with as much emphasis as you can. 


““Producers can render a real service 
by bringing this problem to the attention 
. . ip 

of their Insured on every possible occasion. 





We cannot help but concur in the opinion 
that Insured should be acquainted with “the 
meaning of the coinsurance clause and its im- 
plications.” Company loss reports today show 
considerable under-insurance, with resultant 
application of the Coinsurance Clause. 


Our “Coinsurance Clause Explained” folder 
is acknowledged by authorities to be the best 
explanation of its kind. Write our Advertising 
Department for a supply for distribution to 
your Insured. 
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George Z. Day Dies; 
Northern, N. Y. Head 


WAS PRESIDENT OF STANDARD 


Entered inenenn at 15 With Crum & 
Forster Group; Named Northern 
President in 1944 





George Z. Day, 59, president of the 
Northern Insurance Co. of New York 
and the Assurance Co. of America, died 
at New York Hospital November 29. 

Mr. Day was born in Brooklyn, June 
13, 1888, and was educated at the Brook- 
lyn public schools. In 1902, at the age 





GEORGE Z. DAY 


of fifteen, he joined the Crum & Forster 
Group, and in twenty years advanced to 
the position of assistant secretary and 
manager of the southern department 
of the companies. 

In 1922, Mr. Day resigned from the 
group to become secretary of the Stand- 
ard Insurance Co. of New York, which 
was organized in that year as a run- 
ning mate to the Tokio Marine & Fire 
Insurance Co., with the late J. A. Kel- 
sey, as president... Later, Mr. Day was 
made assistant general agent of the 
Tokio F. & M., and when the Meiji 
Fire Insurance Co. was admitted to 
New York, he took a similar post with 
that company. In 1937 he was elected 
vice president of the Standard Casualty 
& Surety Co., and in 1938 he was elected 
president of both of the Standard com- 
panies. 

With Aetna Fire Group 

When relations between the United 
States and Japan became progressively 
strained due to Japan’s continued at- 
tacks on China, the Tokio decided it 
would be wise to cease operations in 
the United States and as part of the 
liquidation movement, it sold control of 
the Standard companies to the Aetna 
Fire Group, in May, 1941, and Mr. Day 
went to Hartford as vice president of 
all of the companies in the Aetna Fire 
Group. 

However, Mr. Day desired to return 
to New York and in 1943 he resigned 
from the group. In February, 1944, he 
was elected president of the Northern. 
During his forty-five years in the fire 
insurance field, Mr. Day built up an ex- 
cellent reputation as underwriter and 
executive. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Emma 
Day, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Day. 





Commissions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
higher rate of commission for perform- 
ing these services. It is planned to do 
away with these higher rates at the end 
of five years. 

Two choices are open to the com- 
panies to enable .them to do _ this, 
namely: (a) Establish service offices in 
both Toronto and Montreal,- or (b) 
name provincial general agents or su- 





pervising general agents to do the work 
for them. It is expected in tariff «ir. 
cles that adoption of these rates -yjlI 
enable companies to meet increased ‘oss 
ratios being experienced in the clas:if- 
cations of business involved. 

Auto Commissions Cut 

In automobile insurance, for exa: iple 
the attitude of the companies now js 
that since financial responsibility ;':ns 
are becoming general the need to go 
out and sell business does not really ex- 
ist. Companies have begun to class au- 
tomobile insurance as a company sery- 
ice. 

As a result maximum commissions 
have been chopped, but even more im- 
portant it has been decided that all 
agents are being placed on the <s: - 
basis with respect to direct busin 
Under the new set-up, city agents will 
not get any more than local agents, al- 
though there is a provision in the con- 
tracts that provincial general agents 
with subagencies will have an overriding 
commission which will not exceed 714%, 

Local agents will get no more than 
20% on private passenger car business, 
while other risks will be down to 15% 
and only 744% for interurban transports. 

Agents Protest 

Alarmed over decreases which have 
been put into effect in commission 
rates, agents in Ontario and Quebec are 
reported to be planning protest moves 
which, it is hoped, will lead to the com- 
panies changing the system they have 
adopted in reaching commission pay- 
ments. 

The protests center around the sys- 
tem of using the loss experience as a 
guide in commission rates. The agents 
are still smarting over cuts imposed by 
member companies of the Canadian In- 
land Underwriters Conference in com- 
missions on personal property floater 
policies. In reporting to the members 
of the Ontario Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
— on this, Ralph Duclos, president, 
sai 

“We were given to understand that 
the existing commission rate would not 
be disturbed. However, shortly after- 
wards, the CIUC reduced the rate of 
commission by 5% and your executive 
has repeatedly made submission to the 
CIUC objecting to the making of com- 
mission rates contingent on losses.” Mr. 
Duclos reports that the association has 
requested reconsideration of the matter. 

Similar protests have been lodged 
with the CIUC by the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Insurance Agents and the 
Quebec Insurance Brokers’ Association. 





Florida Survey 
(Continued from Page 18) 


and E. L. Williams, president of the 
IFA. 

The SEUA committee includes the 
following: J. H. Hines of Hines 
Brothers, Atlanta; E. N. O’Beirne, Au- 
tomobile, Atlanta; Louis P. Jervey, Con- 
tinental, Atlanta; J. C. Evans, president, 
Great American; Be. Weaver, assis- 
tant United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group and president of 
the SEUA; Caspar S. Whitner, Hart- 
ford Fire, Atlanta; A. H. Turner, mana- 
ger, Atlanta; Ashby E. Hill, vice pres 
dent of the Home; H. N. Pye, SEUA 
engineer, and W. W. Sampson, manager 
of the SEUA. 

Among those representing the Florida 
agents are B. D. Cole, West Palm 
Beach, president of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; F. B. Adae, 
Miami Beach, and Marvin D. Adams, 
Miami. 


Mendes & Mount Counsel 
For Lloyd’s Non-Mari:2 
William B. Mendes, senior partner of 
the law firm of Mendes & Movrnt, 
has just received official notice trom 
Sir Philip D’Ambrumenil, chairman 9! 
Lloyd’s, London, and J. M. Ballanty:¢ 
chairman of Lloyd's Underwriters’ fF is 
al 





and Non-Marine Association, that 
firm had betn appointed general cou! 
in the United States for Lloyd’s N«- 
Marine Underwriters. 
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TWO PHOENIX PROMOTIONS 





Cebelius and Pomeroy of Eastern Dept. 
Advanced to Agency Supervisors 
At Hartford Home Office 
Edward A. Cebelius and John H. 
Pomeroy of the Eastern underwriting 
department of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group have been advanced to agency 
supervisors. Mr. Cebelius joined the 
Eastern underwriting department of the 
up in 1927 and before his promotion 
was examiner in charge of underwriting 
for New York and Pennsylvania. He 
was born in Hartford and attended Hart- 

ford schools. 

\Mr. Pomeroy started with the Western 
underwriting department of the Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group in 1929 and was 
transferred to the Eastern underwriting 
department in 1934 where he now super- 
yises Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
underwriting. He was born in Wethers- 
field and went to school in Hartford. 





Food Spoilage Insurance 


Arrangement Announced 

\ food spoilage insurance plan which 
will protect consumers from food losses 
that may be caused by extended power 
failures during hurricanes, storms, floods 
and similar catastrophies is now being 
nade available to owners of home and 
farm freezers manufactured by Wilson 
Refrigeration, Inc, 

The new plan now introduces a policy 
which covers foodstuffs contained in 
Wilson Freezers against spoilage caused 
by outside power failure or mechnical 
breakdown of the food freezer unit. Such 
a plan was brought about through ar- 
rangements with the Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group of insurance companies, who will 
make insurance available to owners of 
Wilson Home and Farm Freezers when 
installed in residences. 





ARKANSAS AGENCY FORMED 
Comstock & Company, Inc., of Harri- 
son, Ark., has been organized with capi- 
tal stock of 100 shares, no par, to en- 
gage in the insurance business. The in- 
corporators are Graydon E. Comstock 
of Harrison, resident agent; H. L. Utley 
and J. J. Py eatt of Fayetteville. 





James F. Malone, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


money can buy. It is your responsi- 
bility to equip yourselves to give it to 
them. It is equally your responsibility 
to see that those who come into the 
business are so equipped. The life un- 
derwriter, if he is to properly serve, 
must also accept his share of the re- 
sponsibility placed upon the American 
people as a result of our position in 
world affairs. 

me. we as a nation are to fulfill the 

nission imposed upon us by the last 
Wi ad we must remain strong. Our mili- 
ta might must be adequate. Our 
economic structure must not be weak- 
er ied. We must remain a free people. 
Our system of free enterprise, with 
fi cilee to be sure, has nevertheless 
Proven itself the greatest system of in- 
dividual security devised by man. 

There is no better example of the 

‘eet fruits of our system of free en- 
terprise than the insurance business. 
Tiat system is being constantly at- 
tacked, both from without and within 
this country. 
_ the business-man in this country 
I from time to time during its ex- 
isience, been face-to-face with periods 
of difficulties, Left to work out his own 
Pi blems, he has emerged from these 
ai iculties a stronger, a better, and a 
more virile component part of this 
co ntry’s economic life. History teaches 
us that no public official, or government, 
he ever done as good a job of running 
business as have the business-men. The 
le interference by government in 
Du-iness, the more prosperous will be 
the people of this country. 
‘You are the creatures of the system 





of free enterprise. You, along with 
every other business-man in this coun- 
try, will either rise or fall with free 
enterprise, and I consider it your duty 
as American citizens who have benefited 
personally from this grand system, to do 
your part to repulse any efforts on the 
part of anybody to change it. 

“The success of a system of free en- 
terprise depends on the constant flow 
of new investment into the means of 
protection. The national budget of 
thirty-seven billion dollars demands 
such a large percentage of the national 
income as to constitute an excessive 
burden to the successful operation of the 
system’s private enterprise. While reduc- 
tion of the debt and reduction of taxes 
and a consequent reduction of payroll 
spending is absolutely necessary, we 
must realize that we will have for many, 
many years to come, the burden of a 
tax bill much higher in proportion to 
our income than we experienced not too 
many years ago. The war debt must be 
paid. While government spending must 
be reduced, we must realize that as a 
people progress, the government in- 
creases, and the cost of government 
moves right with it. 

“We are also faced with the problem 
of determining our share in the re- 


habilitation of practically the rest of the 
world. 1 think it is perfectly obvious 
that if we are to maintain the high level 
of prosperity and standard of living 
that our people are accustomed to en- 
joy, that the countries of Europe and 
Asia must again be made paying cus- 
tomers of American business. To bring 
that about, whether we like it or not, 
is going to cost the people of this coun- 
try millions and millions of dollars. 
Those millions must come from our 
taxes. While tax reduction in this 
country is necessary, below the present 
levels they can’t for many years to come 
be dropped to the place where we would 
all like to have them. 


Challenge to Life Underwriters 


“That spells out one thing as far as 
you people are concerned. It throws 
out a challenge to the life underwriters 
of this country. We are a security- 
conscious people. We are a_ peace- 
loving people. The average American 
man is desirous of getting an education, 
entering some pursuit of life, getting 
married, establishing a home, and rais- 
ing a family. From then on his great- 
est object in life is the future security 
of the members of his family. To lay 
away out of his earnings a_ sufficient 


amount of money to provide that se- 
curity is an impossibility today. Be- 
cause of the tremendous tax burden 
which we must face for many years to 
come, the possibility for providing for 
his family’s future out of his earnings 
is almost extinct. That security can 
only be provided through the means of 
life insurance. It is the responsibility 
and obligation of the life underwriter 
to his fellow-man to sell him on that 
idea. Failure in this respect will be 
failure to discharge an obligation to the 
younger generation. Think of the thou- 
sands of young people in this country 
today who are obtaining an education 
through the proceeds of insurance. 
Think of the thousands who will be de- 
prived of that education in the future if 
the insurance industry of today fails 
to meet the challenge. 


“It is your job to do that convincing— 
not alone for the personal profit you will 
enjoy, but because of the fact that you 
have chosen as your life’s work a busi- 
ness that is dedicated to the service of 
your fellowman. That is the respon- 
sibility you accepted when you entered 
the insurance business. You fail in 
your duty as a good citizen if you do 
not successfully discharge that respon- 
sibility to the best of your ability.” 





TO MAKE IT EASY for “Royal-Liverpool” agents to determine how much 
Business Interruption insurance their insureds need, we offer a handy 
Business Interruption Calculator. Copy available on request to Adver- 


tising Department. 






BIG, ISN’T IT? Right under your nose, 
too. In fact, some of your best prospects 
for Business Interruption insurance are 
in your own office files. 


What about these customers of yours? 
Can they count on a 
net profit and pay- 
ment of fixed charges and expenses when fire, 
explosion or windstorm stops production? 
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JOINS OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 


P. M. Marshall, Son of General Secur- 
ity President, to Study Conditions 
in England and on Continent 

Peter Marshall Robertson has been 
associate manager of 
soston, effective 


appointed an 
OBrion, Russell & Co., 
December 1. 

Mr. Robertson is the son of H. Mar- 
shall Robertson, president of the Gen- 
eral Security Assurance Corp. of New 
York. He was educated in London, 
England; Ridley College, St. Catherines, 
Ontario, and after attending Amherst 
College joined the Royal Canadian Air 
Force in 1942. After service in the 
European war theatre as flight lieuten- 
ant he entered Aero Insurance Under- 
writers as a student underwriter. He 
was later attached to the Seattle serv- 
ice office of this group resigning in 1946 
to join the aviation department of 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., in San Fran- 
cisco and as assistant manager cov- 
ered the field from California to Alaska. 

Mr. Robertson has made many friends 

his comparatively short but active in- 
surance experience and through his new 
appointment expects to maintain and 
expand these associations both in direct 
and reinsurance. 

After an initial stay in Boston, Mr. 
Robertson will proceed to London and 
the European continent to study condi- 
tions there for future development. 


Many Fail in Cubibinenia 
Qualification Tests 


During October, the California De- 
partment of Insurance, according to the 
statutory report to the governor, issued 
969 permanent licenses and 1,364 tem- 
porary licenses. In his report to Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Wallace K. Downey reported that 
1,913 persons had been notified to ap- 
pear for examination licenses, that 678 
had failed to appear and of those who 
did appear, 589 passed the examination 
and 646 failed. 

Broken down the report showed that 
of sixty-nine brokers notified all ap- 
peared, forty-six passed and_ twenty- 
three failed; agents, 532 notified, 185 
failed to appear, 159 passed and 188 
failed; solicitors, 388 notified, 154 failed 
to appear, 101 passed and 133 failed; 
life agents, 874 notified, 309 failed to 
appear, 278 passed and 278 failed; dis- 
ability agents, fifty notified, thirty 
failed to appear, five passed and fifteen 
failed. 


Committee Chairmen 


Named by Mass. Agents 


President Dana J. Lowd of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Insurance Agents 
has appointed members of committees 
for the coming year. Chairman of 
these committees are as follows: com- 
mittee on commissions, Russell  D. 
Chase, Springfield; automobile liability, 
Arthur B. Fair, Natick; financed ac- 
counts, Robert M. Goss, Holyoke ; con- 
stitution and by-laws revision, Harold 
D. Barnes, Pittsfielc 1; educational, 
Francis R. A. McGlynn; ‘qualification of 
agents, Mr. Barnes, and farm and small 
town agents, Philip F. Brooks. 


KENTUCKY AGENTS MEET 


Barnes Re-elected President for Second 
Term; National Association Reso- 
lutions are Supported 
The Kentuck Association of Insurance 
Agents last week re-elected Sheridan C. 
Barnes of Elizabethtown, president for a 
second term. J. E. Fall, Jr., Fulton, be- 
president, 


came first vice succeeding 


George E. Burks, Louisville, who de- 


clined to be renominated; and Clark 
Gillespie, Franklin, was elected second 
vice president. A. Chrisman, 
national state director and 
executive committee, National 
Agents, was 
re-appointed. Beyton B. Bethel continues 
as secretary-treasurer; and Miss Bertha 
Van Overbeke, Louisville, as office secre- 
tary. A. G. (Bud) Harrison, Louisville, 
was re-appointed chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee 

Included in the resolutions adopted 
was one pledging full support to the 
resolutions on commissions and highway 
safety adopted by the National Associa- 
tion at its Atlantic City convention. A 
resolution was also adpoted in which it 
was recommended to the State Depart- 
ment of Education that the latter estab- 
lish a division of safety education, with 
a director in charge, to outline a pro- 
gram to promote and educate in safe 
driving and accident prevention prac- 
tices in the public high schools of the 
states. 

A highlight of the convention was a 
talk by Harold R. Danford, New York, 
director of education, National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, under the heading 
“Your Responsibility for Traffic Acci- 
dent Prevention.” He contended that 
safety and safe driving education should 
start in the schools, even down as low 
as the kindergartens. He argued for 
regrading of drivers, periodic examina- 
tions of both drivers and vehicles. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded a report on National Association 
activities by Frank C. Colridge, New 
York, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation and a report by Norman A. 
Chrisman, Pikeville, Ky., national state 
director. 


Norman 
Pikeville, 
member 

Association of Insurance 


FLORIDA AGENCY MOVES 
The Harley DeLoach Insurance & 
Real Estate Agency has moved into its 
enlarged quarters at 111 North Third 
Street, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 
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MAHONEY SPEAKS IN BUFFALO 
Senator Tells Agents Fair Trade Prac- 
tice Law Question Will be Dis- 
cussed at December Hearings 
The New York legislature, is studying 
whether any legislative steps are neces- 
sary to forestall federal control of in- 
surance, State Senator Walter J. Ma- 
Republican of Buffalo, told a 
regional meeting of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents in Buf- 

falo November 20. 

Attendance at the meeting totaled 262 
and association officials described it as 
one of - largest regional meetings 
ever held. A dinner in connection with 
the ante was sponsored by the Buf- 
falo Association of Fire Underwriters 
and the New York State Association. 

Senator Mahoney told the group that 
further hearings are to be held in New 
York City December 18 and 19 by the 
Joint Legislative Committee to determine 
whether it is necessary to have a fair 
trade practice law in the state and 
whether anti-monopoly legislation should 
be enacted. 

Senator Mahoney deplored the fact 
that some interests feel that the insur- 
ance agency system has outlived its use- 
fulness. 

The senator cited the failure of top 
insurance company executives to give 
legislative committees the benefit of 
their opinion. Instead of coming to hear- 
ings, these executives talk only through 
counsel, Senator Mahoney complained. 


honey, 





Tenn. Agents to Fight 


Countersignature Plan 


President T. K. Robinson of the 
Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents has appointed a countersignature 
committee to prepare to oppose a prop- 
osition of Insurance Commissioner 
James M. McCormack of that state that 
there be a compulsory division of com- 
missions on a fifty-fifty basis between 
local and out-of-state agents on coun- 
tersignature basis. It is expected that 
the fight will come to a head in the 
state legislature in 1948 if and when the 
Commissioner introduces a_ bill similar 
to one which was defeated early this 
year. 

The new agents’ committee contains 
twice the number of persons usually 
named, including the new state vice 
presidents and other representative lo- 
cal agents. 

In opposition to the Commissioner’s 
opinion that a mandatory division of 
the premium on out-of-state business 
would benefit agents all over the state, 
particularly in the small towns, the po- 
sition of the association is that, com- 
pelled to give 50% of the premium, out- 
of-state brokers and agencies would give 
all their business to a few large agencies 
and cut out the smaller agency entirely. 
They are opposed to any governmental 
regulz ition of countersignature rates. 

C. M. Hunt of C. M. Hunt & Co, 
Nashville, was named chairman of this 
committee, which includes Vice Presi- 
dents Clark Wade, Memphis; H. Phelps 
Smith, Nashville; John B. Bailey, Knox- 
ville; and seven other local agents from 
every section of the state. 
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Minnesota Agents Complain 


Of Commission Reductions 

Complaints of companies cutting com- 
missions are coming to the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
this will be one of the major topics 
taken up at a meeting in Minneapolis 
December 5 of all chairmen of standing 
committees, presidents of regional as- 
sociations and the executive committee 
of the state association. Most com- 
plaints on commission cutting are com- 
ing from the larger cities and invo've 
extended coverage business. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Insur- 
ance Agents Association of Minneapolis 
December 1, the proposed reductions 
drew hot fire and agents were advised 
to stand on their legal rights under 
their agency contracts. 

Previous to the meeting the board of 
directors of the association met and 
went on record as opposing reduction 
of commissions on extended coverage 
and windstorm insurance. President 
Tom von Kuster says to agents: 

“We urge every agent to study his 
agency contract carefully. Practically 
every such contract contains the fol- 
lowing clause relative to commissions: 
‘Commissions shall be at rates and over 
such terms and limitations as may be 
mutually agreed upon.’ We advise that 
every agent give serious consideration 
to this matter before in any way agree- 
ing to or accepting the new proposed 
reduction in commissions. 

“You are cautioned against filing your 
monthly account current or remitting 
net premiums under the proposed change 
as by so doing you could be consid- 
ered as virtually agreeing to and mu- 
tually accepting the change in your in- 
dividual agency contract with the com- 
pany.” 

The following have been named chair- 

° . ha 
men of standing committees of the 
state association: Arthur A. Hirman, 
Hirman Agency, Rochester, agents’ li- 
cense laws; Jesse Bradley, McGregor & 
Bradley, Duiuth, conference; Donald 1. 
Clark, Clark & Clark, Winona, educ: 
tion; Bradley Strom of Jackson, farm 
and small town agents; Al Johnson, 
Vogel & Mueller, Springfield, finance; 
Rod V. Hood, Liscomb-Hood Agency, 
Duluth, fire and accident prevention; 
Roy A. Mitchell, South St. Paul, les's- 
lation; R. A. Thompson, Wirt Wilson 
& Co., Minneapolis, resolutions; C. %: 
Hewitt, Dorset, membership; Geor¢ 
A. Thompson, Lewis-Thompson Agen: y, 
Minneapolis, nominating; Fred G. lc 
gen, Faribault, regional activities. 





LOWELL AGENCY CHANGE 


Vincent W. Mahoney has taken ov:r 
the business.of the former John T. Gir 
man Agency in the Appleton Baik 
Building, Lowell, Mass. 
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More Modern and Uniform Insurance 


Laws Are Being Sought in Canada 


There is a movement under way to 
bring a measure of uniformity into the 
insurance laws in Canada. The changes 
are intended to eliminate certain out-of- 
date conditions which do not adequately 
meet present day needs in the eight 
common-law provinces of the dominion 
—that is, in all provinces excepting 
Quebec. Quebec law is based on civil 
law, but it 1s understood that this 
province is subscribing to the general 
principles under consideration in other 
provinces. 

At present an insurance law revision 
committee is working on the problem 
and a report of its proposed changes has 
been distributed for study by interested 
insurance groups in Canada. The report 
covers all classes of insurance but life 
and marine. 

It is proposed to bring all insurance 
contracts under general control, doing 
away with statutory conditions ap- 
plicable only to certain contracts. It 
has been suggested by the committee 
that all contracts be grouped according 


to the five main classifications and regu- 
lated in accordance with this grouping. 
The recommended classifications are: 

1. Property insurance, to include fire, 
theft, inland marine. 

2. Liability insurance, to include auto- 
mobile (part only) products, contractors, 
owners and tenants. 

3. Marine insurance. 

4. Insurance of the person—life and 
accident. 

5. Suretyship. 

It is also considered essential that 
statutory conditions should be so set 
forth in the policy as to bring promi- 
nently to the attention of the insured 
in a readable form any condition which 
might void or curtail the amount of 
insurance payable and in particular: 

1. Any general conditions which limit 
the perils insured. 

2. Any property excluded unless pe- 
cifically included. 

3. Any breach of the contract which 
might void the policy. 





Ploeser Proposals 
(Continued from Page 18) 


refunds paid by evidence of ownership 
or debt but not in cash should be 
treated alike for the purposes of taxa- 
tion. Only when a corporation gives a 
clear option to the beneficiary of such 
stock dividend or refund either to re- 
deem within a specified reasonable time 
for cash or to make a capital contribu- 
tion to the corporation, should such 
amounts as are thus contributed to the 
corporation be tax exempt at corporate 
level. 

All of this, Ploeser said, “presupposes 
a continuation of the Federal tax on 
corporate income.” 

Ploeser suggested that all payments 
of cash dividends on stock in either co- 
operative or proprietary corporations or 
the payment of cash patronage refunds 
in cooperative corporations be exempt 
from Federal taxation. 

Ploeser disclosed that during the 
course of the Small Business Committee 
hearings several cooperative leaders 
and a former chairman of the commit- 
tee had proposed repeal of the Federal 
tax on corporate income as the best 
solution of the problem. “The very fact 
that this proposal was made,” he said, 
“indicates to my mind that such per- 
sons realize that there is inequity in 
the present application of the Federal 
tax on corporate income.” 

Ploeser presented a lengthy and 
heavily documented report of his com- 
mittee’s study on the effect of tax ex- 
emption on the growth of cooperatives. 
He disclosed to the Ways and Means 
Committee that tax exemption permits 
them to grow “far more effectively than 
proprietary enterprise.” Incidentally, he 
pointed out, the study, which used the 
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audit reports for a ten-year period of 
eight important co-ops, also shows the 
loss to the Federal Government of a 
sizable source of internal revenue. 
How Cooperatives Benefit Now 

Ploeser listed the following gains 
made by the eight cooperatives because 
of their tax exempt status: 

A reinvestment of net income of ap- 
proximately $49,171,532, or 52% of their 
total income. As proprietary corpora- 
tions, Ploeser said, they would have 
been able to increase their net worth by 
only $24,587,116 during the same period. 

The tax exemption of the eight coop- 
eratives enabled them to increase their 
net worth by more than 100%, as com- 
pared to less than 50% had they paid 
taxes comparable to an independent cor- 
poration. From the standpoint of 
growth, Ploeser pointed out, tax exemp- 
tion made it possible for the eight co- 
operatives to expand by approximately 
146% for the period 1941-1945 until the 
repeal of the excess profits tax. 

In a single year, 1946, which repre- 
sents the current corporate tax level, 
Ploeser said that these eight coopera- 
tives were able to increase their net 
worth by 66% more than would have 
been possible had they paid an equal 
share of Federal taxes. 

Growth of Cooperatives 

During the ten-year period from 1936 
through 1946 the eight tax exempt or- 
ganizations aggregated a total net in- 
come of $94,589,587. Had these coop- 
peratives been required to pay Federal 
taxes similar to those of a proprietary 
corporation, Ploeser said, their assess- 
ment would have been $47,306,672. 

From the standpoint of capacity to 
make cash payments, the eight coopera- 
tives had an advantage over proprietary 
corporations of 100% during the 1936- 
1946 period, of 146% between 1941 and 
1945, while the excess profits tax was in 
effect, and today still have a 66% ad- 
vantage, Ploeser said. 

Other advantages of tax exemption 


Insurance Men Elected to 


New Jersey Legislature 


Hugh L. Mehorter, Republican of 
Gloucester County, for many years state 
agent in southern New Jersey for the 
Crum & Forster Group, has been re- 
elected to the House of Assembly of the 
New Jersey legislature and was elected 
majority leader by the Republican cau- 
cus. 

Two insurance agents of the state, 
both Democrats, are newly elected mem- 
bers of the New Jersey House: James 
C. Jamieson of Blairstown from Warren 
County, and W. Howard Sharp of Vine- 
land, from Cumberland County. 





Daley Special for Camden 
In New England Field 


The Camden Fire announces appoint- 
ment of Russ J. Daley as special agent 
for Connecticut and western Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Daley, who succeeds Ken- 
neth E. Slocum, will make his head- 
quarters at 119 Ann Street, Hartford. 
Mr. Daley has gained his insurance ex- 
perience in the Camden home office. 


NAIC Committee on 


Insurance Stock Valuations 

The subcommittee of the committee 
on valuation of securities of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts, chairman, has submitted 
its report to the full committee. A reso- 
lution on valuation of insurance com- 
pany stocks adopted by the NAIC on 
Tune 5 at Atlantic City was amended 
by the subcommittee at its recent meet- 
ing to read as follows: 

“Resolved, that insurance company 
stock Association Values printed in the 
book of Valuation of Securities shall 
be determined as follows: 

“First—Upon public sale or bid and 
asked quotation prices where these are 
available. 

“Second—Upon the statement value, 
i.e., the sum of the capital (less value 
of preferred stock, if any) and surplus 
(including voluntary reserves) divided 
by the number of shares of capital 
stock outstanding as of December 31, 
1947, where no public sale or bid and 
asked quotation prices are available. 

“Association Values determined by 
the ‘Second’ method will be published 
in supplement to the book of Valua- 
tion of Securities and marked with a 
symbol and footnote designating that 
such Association Values are calculated 
upon the December 31, 1947, statement 
value of capital and surplus.” 








listed by Ploeser included the ability to 
give customers better prices because of 
greater capacity to make cash payments, 
and the advantage over proprietary cor- 
porations in the purchase of business 
properties. The last named advantage 
is derived from the business principle 
that the purchase price must bear a 
certain relationship to the expectation 
of profit, Ploeser explained. Coopera- 
tive tax advantages provide greater ex- 
pectation of profit, and thus enable 
co-ops to bid much higher than proprie- 
tary corporations on business properties 
in which both are interested. 
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AUTO DEALERS WIN IN TENN. 


Supreme Court Holds Commissicney 
McCormack Must Issue Insurance 
Licenses to Motors’ Agents 


The Tennessee Supreme Court jas 
ruled that automobile dealers of ( en- 
eral Motors may be licensed as in-ur- 
ance agents to represent Motors [n- 
surance Co. of New York, a subsidiary 
of General Motors. In reversing the 


State Court of Appeals and the posi- 
tion of Insurance Commissioner J:mes 
M. McCormack the Supreme Court ap- 
parently brings to an end _ litigation 
which has continued for nearly two 
years. The court has ordered the Com- 
missioner to issue licenses to the auto 
dealers. 

Early in 1946 Commissioner McCor- 
mack denied insurance licenses to about 
100 General Motors dealers. His ruling 
was reversed by a county court but on 
appeal the Court of Appeals sustained 
the Commissioner. Now the Supreme 
Court again reverses the Commissioner, 
Supporting the Commissioner in the 
battle to keep auto dealers from receivy- 
ing insurance agents’ licenses were the 
Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Tennessee Association 
of Mutual Agents. 








Bates Joins Investment 
Dept. of Aetna Fire Group 


W. G. Bates, investment officer for the 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., 
has resigned to join the investment de- 
partment of the Aetna Insurance Group, 
under George L. Burnham, treasurer. 
Mr. Bates became a member of the 
investment staff of the Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Co. in 1934 and has been 
with that institution ever since except 
for about two years when he was en- 
gaged in war service. 

From 1944 to 1946 he served as lieu- 
tenant in the supply corps of the United 
States Naval Reserve and as a member 
of the staff of the Naval School of 
Military Government at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Bates was bron in Salem, Mass., 
prepared for college at Tilton School, 
Tilton, N. H., and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1933. The next 
vear he completed a course in the Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, 
receiving the degree of M.C.S. Mr. Bates 
is executive vice president of the Hart- 
ford branch, Foreign Policy Association. 
He is a member of the Dartmouth Club 
and the University Club. 





FLOOR PLAN RISKS IN CONN. 

Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery 
Allyn of Connecticut has amended the 
Nationwide Definition and Interpreta- 
tion of the Insuring Powers of Marine 
and Yransportation Underwriters to 
permit writing of floor plan risks under 
inland marine forms. 
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Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Commissioner L. George Benjamin, Jr., 
South Carolina, chairman. 
a.m.—Accident and Health Commit- 
tec--Commissioner Donald Knowlton, 
--«. Hampshire, chairman. Agenda: 
niform health and accident regula- 
tory law, including revised standard pro- 
yisons. Reporting of loss experience 
by policy forms. Retroactive effect of 
the official guide. 

1) am.—Casualty and Surety Commit- 
tee Commissioner George A. Bowles, 
Virginia, chairman. 

a.m.—Plenary session. 
General Fleming to Speak 

>:30 p.m.—Men’s . luncheon—Walter 
L. Hays, presiding, Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
ino of Washington, general chairman of 
the President’s Conference on Fire Pre- 
vention, guest speaker. 

2 p.m.—Examinations Committee— 
Commissioner Armand Harris, Minne- 
sota, chairman. Agenda: 

Report on convention examinations 
called. Chairman’s financial report. 
Convention examination procedure. * Ex- 
amination of companies under same 
management or ownership, or when in- 
volving full reinsurance. 

2 p.m.—Fire and Marine Committee— 
Commissioner Jesse L. White, Missis- 
sippi, chairman. Agenda: 

Report of subcommittee on the 1921 
formula. Inland Marine Rating Bureau. 

3 p.m.—Fraternal Committee—Com- 
missioner William A. Sullivan, Wash- 
ineton, chairman. 

3 p.m.—Laws and Legislation Com- 
mittee—Commissioner George B. But- 
ler, Texas, chairman. Agenda: 

Raising the standards of the insur- 
ance departments. Qualification law for 
life insurance agents. Commissioners’ 
uniform bill concerning companies do- 
ing business through the United States 
mails in states in which they are not 
admitted. Registration of securities in 
the name of the nominee. Study condi- 
tions looking toward recommendations 
for relieving the situation of motor 
transportation industry by reason of its 
inability to obtain insurance coverage. 

4 p.m.— Workmen’s Compensation 
Committee—Commissioner Joe P. Gibbs, 
Texas, chairman. Agenda: 

Report of Special Actuarial Subcom- 
mittee, and Council special committee 
on subject of “Study of Graduation of 
Expenses by Size of Risk.” Continua- 
tion of discussion of “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Premium Basis.” 

4 pm—Multiple Coverage Committee 
—Commissioner Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton, Massachusetts, chairman. Agenda: 

Report of the Industry Committee on 
Multiple lines. Relationship of total 
business written by a company to policy- 
holders’ surplus. 

Wednesday, December 10 


9 a.m.—Fire Prevention Committee— 
Commissioner Jack G. McKenzie, Ar- 
kansas, chairman—Ball Room. Agenda: 

Discussion of progress made in other 
states that have held statewide fire pre- 
vention conferences. Encouragement of 
States that have not held fire prevention 
conterences to become interested. 

’ a.m.—Real Estate Committee—Com- 
missioner John D. Pearson, Indiana, 
chairman, West Terrace. 

’ am.—Valuation Securities Commit- 
te-—Superintendent Robert E. Dineen, 

ow York, chairman. Agenda: 

aluation of preferred stocks pri- 
vately purchased. Valuation of insur- 
ane companies’ capital stocks. Valua- 
tion of United States Treasury Bonds, 
In estment Series “A”—1965. Foreign 
exchange rates. Computation of amor- 
tized values on foreign bonds. Compu- 
taiion of values on foreign securities 
not eligible for amortization. 

‘) a.m.—Interstate Rating Committee 
— ommissioner David A. Forbes, Michi- 
ga, chairman. Agenda: Writing of in- 
terstate risks by casualty companies. 

| a.m.—Plenary session. 

‘Iternoon—No scheduled sessions. 

a Thursday, December 11 
'U a.m.—Final business session. 











Help in Easing 
the 


Capacity Problem 


The resistance of companies, to the flood of offerings of 
larger and larger lines today, results not only from the strain 
on surplus about which we read so much but also from the 
burning rate of our country's property which has reached 
the point where the underwriter is skeptical of almost any 


new offering. 


In his daily contact with the property owner, the agent who 
is informed on fire prevention and protection and does not 
hesitate to use his knowledge, can contribute greatly to a 
reduction in this loss and thus do much to revise the under- 


writers’ point of view. 


The agency plant is the most effective medium through which 


to spread the gospel of conservation of property from fire. 
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$50 Deductible PPF 
Form Issued by Mutuals 


AT OLD RATES FOR $25 FORM 





Purpose Is to Make Policy Available to 
Small Householders; Rate Is 45% 
Off Full Coverage Premium 





A $50 deductible form of the per- 
sonal property floater insurance policy 
—to be written at approximately the 
rates in effect for the $25 deductible 
form prior to the recent nationwide rate 
increases—is announced by the Trans- 
portation Insurance Rating Bureau, 


Chicago, which has as members a num- 
ber of the larger mutual fire insurance 
carriers active in the inland marine 
field. Filings of the new form and rates 
will be made immediately, and an effec- 
tive date of January 1, 1948, will be 
sought. 

“During the past three years the loss 
ratio in connection with the personal 
property floater coverage has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate, and it has be- 
come an extremely unprofitable policy,” 
it was asserted by William H. Rodda, 
secretary Transportation Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau, in making the announce- 
ment. “A few months ago it became 
necessary for insurance companies gen- 
erally to seek rate increases for the full 
coverage personal property floater and 
for the deductible forms being written. 


Aim to Reach More Householders 


“Members of the Transportation In- 
surance Rating Bureau have been aware 
that the higher rates and minimum pre- 
miums made the available policy un- 
attractive to the great number of house- 
holders who do not have more than 
$4,000 or $5,000 of personal property of 
household goods. Yet it was agreed 
that such policyholders need the ‘all 
risks’ protection of the personal prop- 
erty floater just as much as_ the 
wealthier individual with much greater 
values.” 

The underwriters committee of the 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau made a study of more than 10,000 
recent losses to determine whether a 
$50 deductible personal property floater 
policy could be issued at a substantially 
lower rate and a lower minimum pre- 
mium. The study indicated that a large 
percentage of recent claims under per- 
sonal property floater policies have been 
for theft and mysterious disappearance 
losses, and in amounts less than $50. 

The new form will be written, where 
approved, at a credit of 45% from the 
full coverage premium, and at minimum 
premiums substantially less than those 
used for other forms of the personal 
property floater. The deductible will 
not apply to losses by fire, windstorm, 
extended coverages, nor from burglary 
and holdup. The form is designed to 
provide “all risks” protection for the 
careful policyholder at low premium 
cost, upon the theory that the careful 
individual should not be penalized. 

The new $50 deductible personal prop- 
erty floater form is being filed by the 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau in all states where the higher per- 
sonal property floater rates recently 
have gone into effect. It is not being 
filed in the states where the old rates 
remain effective, the rates in those states 
being at a level so low that no reduction 
of premium is held justified for any 
form of the policy. 


N. Y. Square Club Dance 
At St. George Tonicht 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will hold its twenty-fifth annual 
entertainment and dance at the Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn this evening, 
December 5. Music will be by Charlie 
Peterson and his Hotel New Yorker 
orchestra. In addition there will be a 
program of entertainment. Chairman 
of the affair is William Keller, Jr., vice 
president of the club. 
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Builder’s Risk Insurance Has Wide 
Market All Over the Country Today 


Builder’s risk insurance has been a 
good line for agents in the past and 
the alert producer today will naturally 
now want to get his share of a business 
which gives clients needed 
J. E. Tetlow, Jr., 
Fireman's Fund, states in the Fireman’s 


protection 
special agent of the 
Record, monthly organ of the 
Pointing to the probability that 


Fund 
group. 
the current building boom will last a 
long while and hence this form of in- 
surance can be sold in volume for some 
years Mr. Tetlow gives the following 
suggestions to agents and brokers: 

“The various forms are fairly uniform 
throughout the United States, although 
in this, as in most other insurance lines, 
it is always well to look into the local 
angle before attempting to present it 
to a prospect, if it happens to be a new 
line with you. 

Three Particular Forms 

“In most jurisdictions there are three 
p articular forms—ordinary builder’s risk, 
buil ler’s risk completed value, and build- 
er’s risk reporting form. The first holds 
no great mystery, but perhaps the other 
two call for some comment so that you 
may be able to determine which is the 
best form for your prospect's needs, 

‘The completed value form, endorsed 
by the Association of General Contrac- 
tors, gives a policyholder automé itic pro- 
tection on increasing values without 
requiring monthly reports, yet makes 
provision for an equalization of cost 
during construction by charging 55% of 
the 90% coinsurance rate applying to 
the builder’s risk. 

“The reporting 
cally covers increasing 
building goes ahead. However, it re- 
quires monthly reports of value; as val- 
ues increase, the policy must be en- 
dorsed to show the amount of increase, 
for which a pro-rata additional premium 
is charged. 

“One advantage of the latter form is 
made apparent if labor troubles de- 
velop during construction and work is 
interrupted. Then the reporting form 
becomes of value from a cost stand- 
point. The rate charged is the coinsur- 
ance rate applying to the builder’s risk 


form also automati- 
values as the 


Importance of Inception Date 


“Inception date of the completed value 
form must be no later than the beginning 
of construction above the level of the 
lowest basement floor; if there is no 
basement, the policy starts when con- 
struction starts. 

“In the reporting form contract, on 
the other hand, the policy can start at 
any time, even before the beginning of 
work. It can be written for a nominal 
amount, at minimum premium. This 
means that you can write and deliver 
the insurance contract as early as you 
like before work commences; it means 
too that your policyholder is covered 
from the minute his equipment or ma- 
terial rolls on to the premises. 

“When you write the completed value 
form remember that the provisional 
amount of insurance must equal the 
full value of the property at date of 
completion, including decorations and 
permanent fixtures. Plans are often 
changed before work is finished; if these 
changes mean increased cost over the 
original estimate, this amount can be 
added by endorsement. Premium for 
this increased cost dates back, how- 
ever, to inception date of the policy. 

“For the sake of discussion, let’s as- 
sume that the reporting form is written 
after work has started. The contract 
in this case will be written for the 
amount of the building’s present value 
plus the value of any contractor's 
equipment (if such coverage is desired) 
as well as all materials on the premises. 
The form will also show liability limits. 
(These limits usually are placed higher 





than the original estimate of construc- 

tion to include added expenses caused 

by probable changes in plans.) 
Completed Value Form 

“The completed value form covers the 
building itself, materials, supplies, tem- 
porary structures used in construction 
and (when not otherwise insured) build- 
er’s machinery, tools and equipment. 

“Piers and foundations are covered 
in some states; in other jurisdictions 
their cost is excluded. This exclusion 
refers to cost of excavation, of con- 
crete, brick or stone foundations, piers 
or other supports below the under- 
surface of the lowest basement floor; 
underground flues, wiring or pipes. Bear- 
ing this in mind, its is easy to see that 
if explosion or other insured hazard 
damages the excluded portion of the 
building, your client would find himself 
uninsured to that extent. 

“And how does the reporting form 
compare with the above? It covers 
building, foundations, permanent fix- 
tures, equipment and building materials 
on the premises or those immediately 
adjacent. If your client desires to have 
foundations excluded, or to omit other 
coinsurance items as permitted, the form 
may carry an endorsement to this effect. 
Without such endorsement, the report- 
ing form insures sheds, fences, equip- 
ment, apparatus and tools used in the 
building. Take this into account when 
figuring out the premium to comply with 
100% coinsurance clause. 


100% Coinsurance 


“Standard 100% coinsurance clause 
applies in both forms. In the reporting 
form there is the usual honesty clause. 
The completed value form limits liability 
to no greater proportion of any loss 
than the provisional amount of insurance 
bears to the value of the property at 
date of completion. 

“All losses are automatically reinstated 
under the completed value form, the 
client paying a reinstatement premium. 
The reporting form has no automatic 
reinstatement of losses, although some 
jurisdictions do permit this in losses up 
to $100 without charge. 

“In the completed value form, pro- 
tection applies only during construction. 
Partial or total occupancy must be re- 
ported for rate adjustment. If the build- 
ing is a manufacturing plant, however, 
machinery can be installed and tested. 
Under the reporting form the premises 
must not be occupied during the life of 
the policy without written consent of 
the insurer. The only exception is, as 


Over $3,500,000 Paid on 


Louisiana Wind Losses 


Slightly more than two-thirds of the 
losses resulting from the September 19 
hurricane which hit Louisiana cities 
and towns, have been adjusted, accord- 
ing to estimates. Up to November 28 
the supervisory office of the National 
Board at New Orleans, through which 
all stock company adjustments are 
cleared, reported 26,372 Louisiana claims 
adjusted for a total of $3,110,000. Don 
Sherwood is in charge. 

On the same date, Secretary-Manager 
Gordon Davis, in charge of the New 
Orleans supervisory. office of the Mu- 
tual Loss & Research Bureau, reported 
that 4,012 mutual claims in Louisiana 
had been adjusted for a total of $418,577. 

Adjustments completed to date by 
both stock and mutual companies in 
Louisiana total 30,384 for $3,528,577. 





Feller State Agent in 
for North British 


The North British Group announces 
that G. Warren Feller is promoted to 
state agent, supervising the western and 
central fields in Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at 235 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. In addition to his present 
duties, he now assumes those of former 
Special Agent Frank A. Meisel, re- 
signed. Mr. Feller has been associated 
with the group as a fieldman in that 
state for over ten years. 





Carver Wilmington Mer. 
For Adjustment Bureau 


Meredith Carver has been appointed 
manager of the Wilmington, Del., branch 
office of. the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., succeeding the late Warren 
D: Cass; gr: 

Mr. Carver, who had acted as 
adjuster-in-charge of the Wilmington 
office during Mr. Cass’ absence because 
of sickness, has served the bureau since 
1944. Starting in the insurance business 
in 1922, Mr. Carver became an adjuster 
in 1932. Prior to his joining the bureau 
he was an independent adjuster for a 
number of years in Charleston, W. Va. 





above, in the case of installing and test- 
ing machinery. 

SPO be well informed about this cov- 
erage in its various phases is very im- 
portant, but to make your knowledge 
known to logical prospects is after all 
the main thing. Don’t wait for building 
operations to begin; the time to talk 
to a client is at the very first hint of 
construction.” 


Court on Sufficiency of Complaint 


An action was brought in the Federal 
District Court for eastern Pennsylvania 
under the Interstate Commerce Act, 
sections 20 (11), (12), 413, against a 
freight forwarder subject to the pro- 
visions of that act and as such the de- 
livery transportation company of the 
shipment which was the subject of the 
action. The plaintiffs in the action al- 
leged that they had delivered to the 
Alamo Freight Lines, Incorporated, at 
Laredo, Texas, fifty-seven cartons of 
pigskin leather belts, in good condition, 
for transportation to the plaintiffs at 
Philadelphia. 

The complaint alleged further that the 
carrier failed to use reasonable care in 
transporting this shipment, “in that 
upon receipt at their ultimate destina- 
tion the shipment was found to be in a 
generally wet and damaged condition.” 

The district judge quoted sections 20 
(11) and (12) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and continued: “It can be 
seen that the act makes the delivering 
carrier as well as the initial carrier sub- 
ject to full liability for any damages and 





that, when the defendant moved to dis- 
miss the action because the plaintiffs 
had failed to state a claim against the 
defendant upon which relief could be 
granted because it did not set forth in 
what manner, if any, it was agreed that 
the defendant was to act as freight 
forwarder for the plaintiffs, the ‘idea’ 
of this motion was that ‘the relationship 
arising as a result of an acceptance by a 
carrier and a delivery by it of the goods 
with the understanding that they should 
be transported’” was not sufficiently set 
forth. 

However, the court said, it could not 
be said that a sufficient cause of action 
was not well set forth in the complaint 
even although it did not “allege with 
precision and detail that the defendant 
was to act as freight forwarder for the 
plaintiffs,” because, notwithstanding this, 
the complaint was “sufficient to apprise 
the defendant of the nature of the plain- 
tiffs’ cause of action and requires an- 
swer thereto.” Accordingly, motion to 
dismiss the complaint was dismissed. 
Pettler v. Springmeier Shipping Co., 
Inc., 68 F. Supp. 6 


H. Sumner Stanley Named 
EUA Assistant Secretary 


H. Sumner Stanley has been appo':jed 
as an assistant secretary of the Easiern 


Underwriters Association it is an- 
nounced by President Peter J. Berry. 

Stanley, who is 30 years old, was 
formerly with the New York Fire [n- 
surance Rating Organization for sine 
years, joining the EUA on Novembey 1. 
He carried out special assignments for 
the rating body and was one of the :nen 
assigned to work on the basic schedule 
operations. 

A graduate of Syracuse University 
Mr. Stanley was a lieutenant in the sub- 
marine service during the war. He re- 
sides in New Rochelle. 





Cameron Asst. Manager of 
Boston’s Western Dept. 


William D. Cameron, long state agent 
in Michigan for the Boston and Old 
Colony, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the western department for 
these companies, it is announced by 
Earl Gibbs, department manager. Mr. 
Cameron assumed his new duties De- 
cember 1. He has been in the Michigan 
field since 1924, the first two years as 
special agent and since then as state 
agent. His successor as state agent will 
be named at a later date, Mr. Gibbs 
said. 

Mr. Gibbs also announced the resig- 
nation of Geoff Hubbard as _ state 
agent in Illinois for the Boston and Old 
Colony, effective January 1. Mr. Hub- 
bard has held this post, with headquar- 
ters at Peoria, since 1936. His successor 
will be named later. 





Mensman Texas State Agent 
For Pearl and Monarch 


The Pearl-American Group has ap- 
pointed Harry Mensman state agent in 
Texas for the Pearl and Monarch. The 
James H. Aldridge Co. continues to 
represent the Eureka-Security as gen- 
eral agent in that state. Mr. Mensman 
has been in the Texas field since 1919 
starting with General Agents Beers- 
Kension & Co. Later he was with the 
America Fore, Webb Mills & Co., and 
the companies in the latter general 
agency. 





SEUA CHRISTMAS CARTOON 


The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation’s Fire Facts cartoon series, 
now in its sixth month, has an appro- 
priate subject for December. Entitled 
“Don’t Disappoint Santa” it shows 
Santa Claus scratching his head as he 
stands outside a home on Christmas 
Eve which has burned to the ground 
leaving only a chimney, his usual means 
of entrance, remaining. These cartoon 
aids in fire safety programs are sup- 
plied by the rating bureaus to newspa- 
pers in the Southeast. Approximately 
1,900,000 people see these cartoons 
monthly. 





FORM BLAKER, HEARNS & CO. 


A new insurance brokerage firm has 
been opened in Montreal under the 
name of Blaker, Hearns & Co., with 
offices at 344 University Tower. Part- 
ners are Jack M. Blaker and Edward 

Hearns who was formerly with the 
Canadian General and Toronto General 
Insurance Cos. as casualty underwriter 
and inspector. Mr. Blaker has been an 
insurance broker for eleven years. 





AGENTS MEET AT GLENS FALLS 

The Glens Falls Insurance Bord 
sponsored a dinner meeting at the Hotel 
Queensbury, Glens Falls, N. Y., on !e- 
cember 2 for local agents in that part 
of the state. Speakers included Pepuly 
Insurance Superintendent Carl Typet 
mass, Assemblyman Harry A. Reoux, 
President C. Deisseroth of the New 
York State Association. 
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Repairs by Landlord Do Not Bar 
Recovery Under Betterment Policy 


In an action by a restaurant corpora- 

i against its insurance carrier, for 
loss on a fire policy, the controversy was 
sibmitted to the New York Appellate 
Division as authorized by the Civil 
Practice Act. The plaintiff, as lessee 
of the restaurant, was insured against 
joss by fire on improvements of a struc- 
tural character. A fire occurred caus- 
ine net damages of the improvements of 
$3954. Plaintiff’s landlord under the 
terms of its lease became obligated to 
repair the damage and did so. In this 
controversy the question was: Did the 
landlord’s repair of the premises after 
the fire prevent the insured lessee from 
recovering against the defendant, as in- 
surer, the amount of the fire loss? 

The policy insured the restaurant com- 
pany for three years against direct loss 
or damage by fire to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 on the improvements and 
betterments of a structural character 
attached to the building in which the 
plaintiff’s restaurant was situated. The 
restaurant company had paid $18,000 for 
the improvements, and, the Appellate 
Division said, clearly had an insurable 
interest when the policy was issued and 
when the loss and damaged occurred. 
The fire occurred not from any ex- 
cepted cause under the policy and con- 
cededly without fault of either the in- 
sured or its landlord. 

Landlord Repaired Damage 


After the fire the plaintiff, through its 
broker, submitted to the defendant de- 
tails of claim of loss. Sworn proofs 
of loss were duly filed. The net amount 
of damages was determined between the 
parties without prejudice. Defendant re- 
fused to pay the damage on demand. 
Meanwhile the landlord, as required by 
the lease, had fully repaid the damage 
out of the proceeds of the landlord’s 
own fire insurance policies insuring the 
premises. The improvements had been 
restored to the same condition in which 
they were before the fire. 

The insurance company’s reason for 
its refusal to pay the loss under the 
improvements policy was that, the land- 
lord having already restored the im- 





Glens Falls Names Collin 
State Agent for Me., N. H. 


The Glens Falls and Commerce Insur- 
ance Companies announce appointment 
of Richard M. Collin as special agent 
for Maine and New Hampshire. 

Mr. Collin has been an employe in 
the home office of these companies since 
September, 1934. He served in the 
United States Army Air Force from 
January, 1942, to September, 1945. He 
is a graduate of the refresher course 
offered to veterans, and since that time 
has served as a fire insurance under- 
writer, 





Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 17) 


counsel of New York and then was made 
assistant to the Corporation Counsel. In 
1945 he became a judge. 

Miss Kelley is a graduate of Smith 
College and of Yale Law School. She 
Was appointed assistant district attorney, 
New York County, in January, 1938, and 
in 1942 resigned to go with the law firm 
of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett. She is 
president of the Women’s City Club. 


_WOMEN’S GROUP EXPANDS 

lhe Topeka Association of Insurance 
Women has announced the addition of 
twenty-five new members since the Kan- 
Sas convention October 22-24, in co- 
operation with the October membership 
drive of the National Association. Mrs. 
Virginia Taylor is president and Mrs. 
Hazel Smith is secretary. 





provements in the premises, there was 
no loss when the policy became pay- 
able. This contention appeared plausible 
to the Appellate Division as preventing 
an apparent double indemnity or an ap- 
parent profit to the insured. 


But in the light of New York case 
law, this impression yielded to the rule 
laid down by controlling authorities, 
which the Appellate Division reviewed, 
concluding that the rule must be held 
to be established by the weight of au- 
thority in the New York courts. The 
English rule is otherwise, as the court 
pointed out. 

“The landlord's obligation to repair in 
case of fire was something plaintiff pur- 
chased with its own funds and was re- 
flected in the amount of rent it was 
compelled to pay to the landlord. Such 
rent it might have paid for years before 
any loss was sustained,” the court held 


(7i N. ¥. S. 26 515,517). 
Obligations of Insurer 


The defendant relied on the subroga- 
tion clauses. The court said: “The loss 
was not caused by any wrongful act of 
either the landlord or the insured. De- 
fendant’s policy insured the property 
and not the debt due the insured from 
the landlord. The policy did not con- 
tain a clause specifically granting the 
insured subrogation to contract rights 
belonging to insured. 


“In the light of these facts and all 
the facts stipulated to in this regard it 
is difficult to see why under the sub- 
rogation clause in question the ultimate 
loss should fall upon the landlord while 
the insurance company, though accept- 
ing and retaining the premium for the 
precise coverage of loss that occurred, 
should have no obligation or liability 
whatever. 

“As between the parties to this stipu- 
lation defendant is liable to plaintiiff for 
the fire loss in question and judgment 
should be directed in plaintiff's favor is 
the sum of $5,954 with interest but 
without costs.” 


Court Rules on Establishing Value 
Of Lost Property Without Records 


A copartnership sued two insurance 
companies to recover on fire policies, 
in action which were consolidated and 
heard on appeal in the Federal District 
Court for Western South Carolina. The 
policies were identical and covered the 
contents of the partnership’s waste 
warehouse in Spartanburg, S. C., which, 
with its contents, was totally destroyed 
by fire on December 20, 1944. 

In their complaint the plaintiffs al- 
leged, among other things, “that, while 
not denying liability, the defendants 
through professed repeated examina- 
tions and audits of plaintiffs’ records, 
and piecemeal objections presented from 
time to time, had brought about a delay 
legally equivalent to a refusal to pay.” 

The defendants, though alleging other 
specific insurance, offered no supporting 
proof of it, and argued nothing on that 
point, so that it was eliminated from the 
case. 

Monthly Reporting Forms 

The two policies were of the “monthly 
reporting form” type, designed for flexi- 
bility of coverage and premium incident 
to a constantly changing value of the 
merchandise insured. The premiums 
were calculated at $1.01 per $100 cover- 
age, 75% of the premium for the maxi- 
mum coverage being paid in advance 
and the ultimate premium for the period 
being determined by averaging the mer- 
chandise insured on the basis of the 
monthly reports required of the insured. 

The plaintiffs’ proofs of loss included 
only waste claimed to have been located 
inside the warehouse, excluding any in 
the yard, and the furniture and equip- 
ment. There were sixty-six separate 
items, aggregating 896,276 pounds, at a 
claimed total value of $80,291. 

The court analyzed the testimony as 
to how these proofs of loss were com- 
piled and checked. It distinguished the 
policy provisions from those of the old 
“iron safe clause,” enumerating the pro- 
visions of both types of policies, and 
concluding: “I find nothing suggesting 
that the proof of loss must be estab- 








Understating Values on Reporting 
Cover Held Not to Void Coverage 


In an action for a fire loss occurring 
under a “provisional reporting policy” 
covering a stock of merchandise of fluc- 
tuating value, for one year, succeeding 
an almost identical policy, the case was 
submitted to the court on an agreed 
statement of facts. The dispute was as 
to the interpretation of this type of 
policy. . 

The policy provided that the period 
of grace for the filing of reports of 
values under no circumstances should 
extend to a time after the fire loss, 
even assuming that the thirty-day grace 
period had not expired. “However, the 
Federal District Court for Southern 
California said, “strict enforcement of 
such a provision would preclude re- 
covery under a new policy until an eval- 
uation had been made, and it has been 
held in cases dealing with similar poli- 
cies that where the loss occurs before 
a required inventory is taken, but within 
the grace period, or where no grace pe- 
riod is provided, within a reasonable 
time, an inventory or report made after 
the loss is sufficient upon which to base 
recovery.” 

Where the policy required a monthly 
report of the location and value of the 
property with a thirty-day grace pe- 
riod, and provided that, if the insured 
failed to make such monthly report, the 
policy would cover only the last report 


of values filed prior to the loss, it was 
held the insured could not recover on a 
report made after the fire on the ground 
that it was within the grace period. 
When the last report of the insured 
stated the value as $2,000, although the 
value was in fact more than $28,000, the 
insured was held entitled to recover 
only on the basis of the last report. 

The policy was not, however, void for 
material misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment of values. “If the representations 
or concealments are material, then of 
course the policy is void,” the court 
said. “But the representation must be 
material to the risk, or the rights and 
liabilities arising from the contract. It 
must be such that it would have induced 
the underwriter either not to under- 
write at all, or not to underwrite except 
at a higher premium.” 

Under the second policy here the in- 
sured reported a value only one four- 
teenth of the true worth of the insured 
property. Would the insurance com- 
pany have acted differently if it had 
known this? Under the policy as drawn 
by the company, any understatement of 
value would limit the recovery without 
any proportionate saving in premiums. 

“The defendant received a premium 
two and one-half times as large as was 
earned by the risk assumed. If the 
plaintiffs stated $2,000 as the value, they 
must pay a premium at the rate of $5 
per $100 insured. Only the insurer can 








lished exactly and wholly from the in- 
sureds’ written records. 


“Defendants’ counsel describe the loss 
as ‘an out of sight loss,’ which, in insur- 
ance circles, means that nothing was left 
in view, to recondition or to inventory. 
These are conditions subsequent to the 
loss, while the requirements of the old 
‘iron safe clause’ are conditions prece- 
dent. 

“No particular is pointed out in testi- 
mony or argument wherein the provi- 
sions of the policies here involved were 
not fully complied with by the plaintiffs. 
They furnished all they were asked for, 
in fact, all they had. * * * 

“Furthermore, even if the policy pro- 
vision relied on could be construed as 
the legal equivalent of the old ‘iron safe 
clause,’ and to be similarly applied, the 
amount, cost and type of waste de- 
stroyed was conclusively established by 
ample, convincing and legally sufficient 
testimony.” 


Proper Measure of Money Loss 


Market price, the court holds, was not 
the proper measure of the money loss, 
although the testimony as to market 
price was undisputed. Referring to the 
replacement value clause, the court said 
that: “While it is earnestly urged that 
‘market price’ and ‘replacement value’ 
are legally synonymous, it seems to me 
that market price, presumably at least, 
would include some profit to the dealer, 
and reflect what he would expect to 
realize on sales.” 

“Notwithstanding the holding that 
OPA ceiling did not determine value in 
Tierney v. General Exchange Ins. Corp., 
D. C. Tex., 60 F. Supp. 331 (where an 
automobile was destroyed by fire), and 
in Fagate v. State, Okl. Cr. 158 P. 2d 
177, 157 A. L. R. 1299, where the ceiling 
price of stolen property was not al- 
lowed to reduce the value to change the 
crime from grand to petit larceny), it 
is my view that plaintiffs are limited to 
cost price of goods destroyed plus 
freight paid and fifty cents per hun- 
dredweight, the reasonable handling 
charge under the undisputed testimony. 

“The amount of the loss on this basis, 
computed by the testimony is: Net cost 
of merchandise destroyed $70,413, han- 
dling charges (limited to 896,276 pounds, 
the amount stated in the proof of loss) 
$4,481, freight (also limited to the bills 
and invoices supporting the claim) 
$1,215 totaling $76,110.” Judgment was 
therefore tendered against each de- 
fendant for $37,500. Crowley v. North 
British & Mercantile Ins. Co., 70 F. 
Supp. 547. 





HOWARD E. LONG DIES 

Howard Evans Long, who conducted 
a general insurance business in Lockport, 
N. Y., for many years, died in Lockport 
City Hospital after an illness of several 
months. He was a former executive sec- 
retary of the Niagara Frontier Planning 
Board. 

AMERICAN RESERVE DIVIDEND 


Director of the American Reserve of 
New York, at their meeting held on 
November 26 declared a dividend of fifty 
cents a share, payable December 31, to 
stockholders of record December 15. 





profit by the insured’s choosing to bear 
such a large part of the risk, and no 
insurer would rescind a policy under 
such circumstances. I find that the un- 
derstatement was immaterial. * * * No 
disadvantageous fact was concealed from 
the defendant.” Wallace v. World Fire 
& Marine Ins. Co., Federal District 
Court for Southern California, 70 F. 
Supp. 193. 





























































Appraisal of Loss Held Regularly 
Made; Insured’s Action Is Dismissed 


fore the corporation of the sixty-day 


A fire policy in the standard New 
York form on a property in Brooklyn 
was in full force on the date of a fire, 
September 22, 1945. Notice of the fire 
was promptly given to the insurance 
company and a formal proof of loss pre- 
sented to the company within sixty days 
of the fire. The fire was nota result of 
any cause excepted in the policy. 

The insurance company did not accept 
the insured’s figures as to amount of her 
loss, therefore appraisers were = ap- 
pointed, who. were unable to agree upon 
an impartial umpire, so that a justice of 
the New York Supreme Court residing 
in Kings County made an order select- 
ing and designating an umpire on Jan- 
uary 21, 1946. 

Appraisal Filed and Summons Served 

There was some delay in the proceed- 
ings and it was only after a lapse of 
four months that the appraisers and the 
umpire actually qualified. An appraisal 
award was filed with the insurance com- 
pany on September 19, 1946. On the 
same day a summons was served on the 
company on an action by the insured 
on the policy. 

The insurance company interposed a 
special defense—that the umpire did not 
reach his determination from a consid- 
eration of the appraisement of the two 
appraisers and only acted on the dif- 
ferences between the two. It was held, 
however, that there was in this respect, 
substantial compliance with the provi- 
sions of the policy. The appraisal, as 
filed, stated each item of damage and 
loss, and the figures given by the um- 
pire were found by the court to be in 
each instance lower than those of the 
policyholder’s appraiser. 

“It is therefore evident,” the court 
said, “that the company’s appraiser and 
the policyholder’s appraiser must have 
disagreed on the amount of the loss, else 
it would have to be assumed that the 
insurance company consider the loss as 
greater than claimed by the plaintiff, an 
absurd conclusion. I therefore accept 
the appraisal as binding on both parties 
and dismiss the separate defense inter- 
posed by the defendant on this point.” 

The insurance company’s second de- 
fense was that the action was prema- 
turely instituted. The policy contained 
the standard form clause that action 
must be commenced on it within twelve 
months after the fire. The insurance 
company had sixty days after the “as- 
certainment of loss” by the appraisal to 
act upon it in several ways provided by 
the policy. 

Assured’s Suit Premature 


While, ordinarily, all the insurance 
company would be required to do after 
the award was filed with it would be to 
pay the loss, the company might find it 
more convenient to rebuild or replace 
some of the items lost, and since it 
could do so within sixty days, it was 
held that there was some validity to the 
objection that the action was prema- 
turely brought, since it was brought be- 





JAP MINES ON WEST COAST 

Marine underwriters now show an 
increased interest in extra-premium in- 
surance as result of the increasing 
number of Japanese mines found floating 
off the Oregon-Washington coast. 

A canning company still operating off 
the Oregon coast has applied for such 
insurance. Twenty-three mines have 
been sighted and eighteen exploded 
since November 1. 


The plaintiff was under the apprehen- 
sion that if she waited sixty days, 
would be barred by the one-year limita- 
tion contained in the policy. 
are cases, cited by the defendant, to the 
effect that where, as in thi 
loss is not payable 
award is made, 
barred by the limitation 
the policy. 


Where, as here, a delay was caused by 
appraisal and the required waiting pe- 
the insured is not precluded from 
commencing an action after the expira- 
tion of the twelve-month period of lim- 
itati It was therefore held that the 
cause of action in this case did not ac- 
crue until November 18, 1946, and the 
insurance company’s 
is point was sustained 
complaint dismissed without prejudice. 
Mehl v. Patrictic Ins. C i 
Supreme Court, Special Term, 69 N. Y. 


until sixty days after 
the plaintiff is not 


separate 

















For many years Atlantic, originally a marine insurance 


company, has been engaged in broadening the scope and 
variety of its insurance services. (J Today Atlantic offers 
the diversified facilities of 3 companies, writing marine, 
fire, inland transportation, yacht, property floaters, auto- 
mobile, liability nd casualty insurance. We are gradually 
extending the territories in which these facilities are avail- 
able. (j Ask any agent or broker placing business with the 
Atlantic Companies about our financial strength, friendly 
cooperation and efficient service—including the prompt, 
fair and ungrudging settlement of claims. 


ATLANTIC |. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Baltimore - Boston 
Newark - New Haven - 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 
Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 


a a seas fe pane 
ae 


# 


Chartered 1842 i 


+ Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles 
+ Pittsburgh - Syracuse + San Francisco 


Rule on Repairing Ship 
To Condition Before Loss 


Where repairs are practicable the 
general rule followed in the admiralty 
courts in collision cases is that the dam- 
ages assessed against an unsuccessful 
respondent shall be sufficient to restore 
the injured vessel to the condition in 
which she was at the time the collision 
occurred, but if the vessel of the libel- 
lants is totally lost, the rule of damage 
is the market value of the vessel (if 
the vessel is of a class which has such 
value) at the time of her destruction. 

This is the rule which was laid down 
in The Baltimore (1869) 75 U. S. 377, 
8 Wall. 377, the leading case establish- 
ing the rule of damages in tort cases in 


‘admiralty where a vessel has been dam- 


aged. But, the Federal District Court for 
Southern New York says, in a recent 
collision damage case, The Zeller, No. 
12, 68 F. Supp. 795, “to read the words 
‘restore the injured vessel to the condi- 
tion in which she was’ as if it meant 
restore to the identical condition, rather 
than restore to as good a condition, 
seems to me unreasonable.” 

Where the condition of the injured 
vessel before the collision was such that 
she was strong, staunch and serviceab!e, 
if she is restored to that very same con- 
dition by repairing an injured member 
rather than replacing it, “the libellant 
has been fully compensated, especially 
if allowance is made for any deprecia- 
tion in value after the repair is effected.” 

A successful libellant “is entitled to 
be reasonably but fully compensated, 
and to no more. Damages may be 
awarded on satisfactory evidence of the 
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cost of reasonable and proper repairs, 
even though these repairs have not been 
and may even never be made. The ob- 
ject is to make the libellant whole, al- 
lowing him full compensation for pe- 
cuniary loss sustained.” If the repair 
will make the vessel as seaworthy and 
serviceable as before the injury, without 
dismembering a substantial part of it 
at greatly increased cost, the libel!ant 
has no cause for complaint. 





Cox Boston Asst. Mgr. 
For Appleton & Cox 


Robert McIntosh Cox has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Bos- 
ton office of Appleton & Cox, Inc. He 
will be associated with R. F. Moment, 
who has been in charge of the Boston 
branch for many years and who has 
seen the business in his territory de- 
velop to its present day importance. 

Mr. Cox is the son of the late Francis 
M. Cox who was vice president and di- 
rector of the corporation and who was 
a familiar figure in the New England 
territory, being instrumental in stimu- 
lating growth of inland marine busi- 
ness throughout that area. 

As assistant manager, Mr. Cox 
brings to his new position a wide ex- 
perience in the marine and inland ma- 
rine business. He joined Appleton & 
Cox in 1937 and since then has served in 
many departments of the home office. 
A native of New York Mr. Cox gradu- 
ated from Fordham University in 1934. 


Country Club Liable to 


Guest as an Innkeeper 


A guest at an incorporated country 
club put $500 in an envelope furnished 
by the establishment for safekeeping. It 
was placed in the company’s safe and 
was not returned to him on demand. 
This was proven by a preponderance of 
evidence in an action by the guest 
against the club to recover the money. 
Rendering judgment for the plaintiff, 
the Supreme Court, Special Term, Kings 
County, said that the defendant took 
no adequate precautions for the protec- 
tion of the money; it was an innkeeper 
running a hotel, and the plaintiff a 
hotel guest was entitled to the bene fit 
of the statute. Goldberg v. Lama Coun- 
try Club, Inc.,.67 N.Y. S.. 2d 765. 








Merchants Fire Appoints 
Appleton & Cox for Marine 


Walter F. Brady, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Merchants Fire of New 
York, announces appointment, effective 
January 1, of Appleton & Cox, Inc. of 
New York City as managers of the ma- 
rine and inland marine pe neents 
Heretofore Chubb & Son have been m 
rine managers, the association havin 
been long and pleasant. 

Capital of the Merchants is $3,000,000, 
and on June 30, 1947 the policyhold«rs’ 
surplus was $16,938,307. Appleton & 
Cox, Inc. is this year celebrating ‘ts 
seventy- -fifth anniversary. 
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_ J. Falvey Dies at Age of 83 Years; 
A Pioneer in Casualty and Surety Field 


Founder and Continuous President of Massachusetts Bonding, 
Had Just Completed Fiftieth Anniversary in Business, 
Fortieth of Company; His Sons Survive 


Timothy J. Falvey, 83, founder of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
ud continuously its president since it 
began business in November, 1907, died 
in his sleep at 12:50 a.m., December 2, 
at his home at Swampscott, Mass. He 
had been ill for several months and the 
observance of his fiftieth anniversary 
in the insurance business and the com- 
pany’s fortieth anniversary which was 
to have been celebrated in November 
had been postponed because of his ill- 
ness. Funeral services were conducted 
Thursday morning, December 5, at the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist at 
Swampscott. 

Memorial mass will be offered next 
Tuesday at 9 am. for Mr. Falvey in 
the Church of Our Lady of Victory, 60 
William Street, New York. 

Mr. Falvey’s death brings to a close 
a distinguished career, in which he 
launched a company on the day the 
panic of 1907 started, carried it through 
the financial crash of 1929 and built it 
up into a power among casualty-surety 
companies. A pioneer in spirit, Mr. 
Falvey envisioned a great casualty- 
surety company in his native New Eng- 
land, and lived to see his dream carried 
to fruition. Through the years, he has 
kept the Massachusetts Bonding a 
highly personalized institution and as 
long as he was physically able to travel, 
he continued to make personal visits to 
representatives of the company through- 
out the United States. 


Sons Carry on Tradition 


Mr. Falvey’s two sons, Wallace J. 
Falvey, executive vice president of the 
company in charge of the New York 
office, and Donald Falvey, secretary- 
treasurer of the company in its head- 
quarters in Boston, carry on in the tra- 
di ition of their father. 

J. Falvey was born January 17, 
1864, at Lebanon, Conn., in the same 
oom in which the famous actor, the 
late William Gillette was born. He at- 
tended grade and high schools there. 

\fter his two sons were born and the 
Falvey family was residing at Norwich, 
Conn, Mr. Falvey lost his hat manu- 
fi cturing business on which his partner 
had been asked to place ample fire in- 

surance and failed to do so. This hap- 

ening brought insurance to Mr. Fal- 

y’s mind so strongly that he came to 

ew York in the late 90’s and got a job 

th the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
ty Co. to. sell guaranteed attorneys’ 
urance on a commission basis. The 

‘rritory assigned him was the hardest 

ssible assignment—New York’s lower 

‘st Side. He was so successful there 

at in a comparatively short time he 

Ss transferred to another metropolitan 

strict and became a specialist in the 

le of surety bonds. 

Again his success was so outstanding 

to bring him to the personal atten- 

n of the late John R. Bland, then 
president of the U. S. F. & G. Mr. 
‘land offered Mr. Falvey a post as as- 
sociate manager of the U. S. F. & G. 
a Boston, in partnership with George 
‘ewhall, a Harvard graduate who 





T. J. FALVEY 


was more familiar with the territory 
than was Mr. Falvey. Shortly after the 
inception of the dual managership, Mr. 
Newhall was accidentally killed in a 
Boston subway and for ten years Mr. 
Falvey continued with the company, 
planting it solidly throughout New Eng- 
land. 
Organized Massachusetts Bonding 


However, Mr. Falvey’s dream of a 
strong company in New England would 
not be downed and he set about or- 
ganization of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. The very day the original stock 
subscriptions were due, the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co. of New York closed 
its doors and brought on the panic of 
1907. This proved but a temporary set- 
back to T. J. Falvey and the company 
started business in November of that 


(Continued on Page 33) 





Car & General Wins in 
U. S. Supreme Court 


ITSELF 





TRIBUNAL OVERRULES 


Upholds Company in Auto Case; Grants 
Petition Without Hearing Argu- 
ment; Instance Is Unusual 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States in an unusual instance wherein 
it reversed itself, last week clesed the 
case of Reba W. Thibaut vs. Car & 
General Insurance Corp., with a ruling 
in favor of the insurance company. 

The case grew out of an accident in 
which the plaintiff's husband and an- 
other man drove into the rear end of a 
truck insured by the respondent. Both 
men were killed. The truck had lost 
a wheel and the driver claimed that he 
was unable to move it from the high- 
way. 

Plaintiff charged negligence on the 
part of the truck driver in not moving 
the truck from the highway, and alco in 
not placing lighted flares a_ snfficient 
distance away from the truck in both 
directions along the highway. Plaintiff 
also claimed that visibility conditions 
were rendered poor by darkness, rain, 
and fog. 

Obligation on Drivers 


Counsel for the insurance company 
cited numerous cases in which it had 
been held that poor visibility imposes 
the obligation on drivers to exercise 
greater caution than would normally be 
necessary. Respondent further alleged 
that the deceased had been drinking; 
that he was driving at an excessive rate 
of speed; that lack of tire marks con- 
stituted proof that the driver had not 
applied his brakes or attempted to 
swerve to avoid the disabled truck. 

The District Court returned a verdict 
favoring the plaintiff. This verdict was 
appealed by the insurance company to 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which overruled the lower court. Plain- 
tiff then petitioned the United States 
Supreme Court for a review. Counsel 
for the respondent did not file a brief 
opposing this petition, apparently in the 
belief that the facts of the case were 
such as to render such filing unneces- 
sary. 

Under ordinary procedure, where the 
Supreme Court holds that such petitions 
have legal merit, the court grants the 
petition and sets a date for argument. 
In this case, however, the court not 
only granted the petition; but without 
hearing argument it reversed the deci- 
sion of the Circuit Court in an order 
dated October 13. This action had the 
effect, also, of entering judgment. 

William A. Porteous, Jr., counsel for 
Car & General, then filed a petition for 
a rehearing. 

Filing of this petition was followed 
by the Supreme Court’s overruling it- 
self, an extremely rare eventuality. The 
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Seaboard Surety Marks 

Its 20th Anniversary 
HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY 
Company Has Consistently Made Un- 


derwriting Profit on Small Volume 
of Preferred Business 





Seaboard Surety Co. of New York, 
which has made a steady increase in as- 
sets, surplus and premium volume 
through the years, is observing its 
twentieth anniversary in the bonding 
field this month. Licensed by the New 





Blackstone Studios, Inc. 
ROBERT W. WATT 


York Insurance Department in Decem- 
ber, 1928, the company began business 
January 1, 1928, with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of like amount. 
It now does a nationwide business, main- 
taining an agency force of about 150 
agents. 

Outstanding feature of Seaboard’s op- 
eration is that it has consistently pro- 
duced an underwriting profit on a small 
volume of preferred business. Further, 
it has maintained an even keel in its 
expense and loss ratios which have been 
lower than average. As of December 
31, 1946, its total assets were $9,219,224; 
capital paid-up $1,000,000; net surplus 
$4,000,000, and voluntary reserve $1,129,- 
910. Earned premiums last year, one 
of its best to date, amounted to $1,821,- 
908. This year premium writings will 
show an estimated increase of 20%. 

Three Presidents Since Its Inception 

Three presidents have guided the 
destiny of Seaboard Surety since its 
founding twenty years ago. The first, 
the late Edwin D. Livingston, retired in 
November, 1933, and he was succeeded 
by C. W. French who had been first 
vice president. Both of these execu- 
tives gave the company the benefit of 
their years of long experience in the 
bonding field. Mr. French, in particu- 
lar, will be long remembered for his 
nearly fifteen years of leadership during 
the depression and war periods up until 
his untimely death late in 1946. 

The third and present head of the 
company is Robert W. Watt, a well- 
known figure in insurance and financial 
circles for more than twenty years, who 
was elected president in January, 1947. 
A protege of F. J. “Buck” O'Neill, re- 
tired president of the Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity Cos., Mr. Watt spent the 
years from 1924 to 1929 with these com- 
panies, retiring as second vice president 
of both to join Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice as vice president. His return to the 
insurance company executive ranks this 
year came as a pleasant surprise to a 
host of friends in the business including 
many well known agents. 

Since its inception Seaboard has con- 
sistently adhered to the policy of opera- 
tion established by its founders. It an- 
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Boiler & Machinery Panel Staged by 
Risk Research Institute Makes Hit 


informative of 


New York, 


One of the most 
Research Institute, Inc., 


the panel discussions conducted by 
was that on trends in boiler and machinery 


Risk 


insurance which was held November 25 following the monthly luncheon and business 


Washington 
insurance manager 


George 
Rogers, 


meeting at 
‘ 


v7eorge E. 


four authoritative talks by experts in 
engineer, New York branch, 
<. F. Cavanagh, 


field manager, 
manager, 


X. F. Griffin, district 


X. T. Sprague, insurance 


Hotel, 


of Robert Gair Co., 


boiler insurance department manager, 
Mutual Boiler 
Electric Advisers, Inc., 
in the boiler and machinery line from the insurance buyer’s angle. 


New York. program, arranged by 
New York, included 


Hunt, chief 


The 


the B. & M. field—John A. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co.; 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; 
Insurance Co. of Boston, and 
who viewed problems 
All four speakers 


offered helpful suggestions which may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Steps should be taken to effectively curtail the minor B. & M. accidents 


which have been increasing 
will be largely prevented. (2) 
scratched; in fact, the great majority 
in this country are uninsured. 


(3) Buyers desire a single, 


in frequency, and if this is done the major occurrences 
The field of machinery 


insurance has hardly been 
objects in operation today 
broad, clear definition 


of machinery 


of accident applying to all types of objects in lieu of the numerous and varying 
technical definitions now in vogue. Buyers also desire simple rating methods which 
will expedite determination of premiums, issuance of policies and settlement of all 


problems relating to cost. (4) 


Broader reinsurance 


facilities in the American 


market would greatly reduce the dependence of companies here upon the London 


market when large lines of B. 
Paul E. 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 

an excellent job in this capacity. 


Orange, N. J., 


J. H. Hunt of Hartford Steam Boiler 


“Kt 1% agreed by casualty 
that a very high 
of accidents are caused by 
carelessness, indifference or 


short sightedness and my own company’s 


generally 
insurance companies 
percentage 
ignorance, 


experience taken from a survey of major 
accidents reported during the past year 
show that approximately seven-tenths of 
the monetary loss covered by insurance 
was caused by one or more of the classi- 
Inspections by my 


fications mentioned. 


company’s representatives have done 
much to reveal these factors in individual 
cases and to call them to the attention 
of owners and operators in time to pre- 
vent accidents. Such factors are, how- 
ever, ones that are not always within 
the positive control of the inspector, 
especially because of the many changes 
taking place in plant personnel and be- 
cause of changing conditions in the plant 
itself. 

“While from your own experience you 
may have thought that the operators 
have been to blame for the majority of 
the accidents of which you have knowl- 
edge, let me warn you against reaching 
too hasty a conclusion in that respect. 
Management has in many instances been 
as responsible as the operator, for I am 
sure that you will agree that lack of 
maintenance is basically one of the 
principal contributing causes of acci- 
dents. It is, of course, often difficult to 
distinguish clearly betwecn the effect 
of carelessness of operation and the 
effect of an inadequate maintenance pro- 
gram. It is towards this entire general 
situation that industry must apply its 
efforts if change in the trend of in- 
creasing preventable accidents is to be 
effected. 

Managenient must take the lead in 
pointing out these practices and in mak- 
ing certain that operators are fully aware 
of the hazards that exist in the tremen- 
dous store of energy that is within their 
hands. Even many experienced operators 
do not realize that if control of energy 
is lost, widespread property damage may 
result, their fellow employes may be in- 
jured, killed or deprived of the means of 
livelihood, and the operator himself may 
suffer in any of these ways.” 


R. F. Cavanagh of Marsh & McLennan 


“The busy business executive has 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
wade through a mass of object and acci- 
dent definitions, many schedules and 
endorsements, in an attempt to select 
the property damage and use and occu- 
pancy insurance required to protect 
properly his company against loss. He 


& M. are written. 
Danneman, manager, fire protection and insurance service department 


was the chairman of the meeting and did 


Excerpts from the various talks follow: 


therefore appoints an insurance broker 
to represent him. The broker is ob- 
ligated to protect his interest in all 
matters relating to insurance underwrit- 
ing, engineering and loss adjustment. 

“To fulfill this obligation the broker 
is required to analyze his client’s need 
for boiler and machinery insurance 
based on his knowledge of the hazards 
involved in the operation of the objects 
under consideration, the value of in- 
spection service in preventing accidents, 
and the selection of an insurance com- 
pany capable of providing the required 
inspection service. 

“Knowledge of the operating hazard 
and design of especially costly objects 
is important because some definitions of 
accident exclude damage to valuable 
parts. 

“The broker must know the value of 
inspection service for particular objects 
since there are many insurable objects 
where inspection service is of question- 
able value because of size or design. 
Frequently, this form of insurance is 
purchased to obtain independent inspec- 
tion service. 


Fertile Field for Development 


“A greater amount of use and occu- 
pancy insurance would be purchased by 
large industrial plants today if it were 
possible to provide the required limits 
of loss. It is hoped that the insurance 
companies will be successful in their 
efforts to overcome this handicap. 

“Boiler objects are more generally in- 
sured than machinery objects. The in- 
surance buyer has known of the boiler 
inspector’s work for many years and 
because of his past performance has re- 


spect for his judgment. The field of 
machinery insurance has been hardly 
scratched. The majority of machinery 


objects in operation in this country to- 
day are uninsured.” 


R. F. Griffin of Mutual Boiler 


Speaking on the subject of rate regu- 


lation which will assume even greater 
importance in 1948 under state regu- 
latory laws, R. F. Griffin said: 


“It is well established than any change 
in coverage is tantamount to a change 
in rates—all other things being equal. 
Consequently in considering new forms 
of coverage one must think  simul- 
taneously of a rate commensurate with 
any change in exposure. With the en- 
actment of rating laws in practically 
all states our problem in development 


of new coverages becomes acute—par- 
ticularly in the light of the attitude 
taken by Commissioners .in certain 
states. 


“Probably reflecting the much discussed 





COMPENSATION RATES DOWN 


C. & S. Association Says Rates Are 
23.4% Under 1937, While Benefits 
Have Increased 12.6% 

Rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance have steadily declined in this 
country for the past ten years while 
benefits have increased, the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies an- 
following a review of recent 
rate increases allowed in some states. 
An average of compensation insurance 
rates in all states where private insur- 
ance is permitted shows present rates 
to be 23.4% below those of 1937, while 
benefits have increased 126% during 
the same period, the association said. 
Recent small increases in rates. in 
some states were necessitated by ad- 
verse industrial accident and occupa- 
tional disease experience and _ rising 
costs of medical care and _ hospitaliza- 
tion, spokesmen for the association 
pointed out. Amendments to workmen’s 
compensation laws have caused some 
increases in rates, they said. It is esti- 
mated that the rates would now be 
31.9% below the 1937 level without the 

amendments. 


nounces, 


Comp. Rate Decrease of 
5.2% by Minnesota Board 


Rejecting the proposals of the insur- 
ance companies for an over-all compen- 
sation rate increase for 1948, the Min- 
nesota Compensation Insurance Board 
on November 29 ordered a 5.26, de- 
crease. The board also denied a request 
of the companies for a 39.3% increase 
in the silicosis rate. 

This order for a rate decrease fol- 
lowed a hearing November 17 at which 
the employers put up a surprisingly 
strong case against any increase at all 
and argued for decreases ranging bas 
7 to 13%. They used a surprise witness, 
Mark tear, New York City consult- 
ing actuary, who testified that during 
the past ten years compensation writing 
companies in Minnesota have collected 
premiums of $14,000,000 in excess of 
losses in spite of the fact that during 
that period rate decreases were ordered. 





TO HEAR DEWEY DORSETT 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, will be the guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting December 8 of the 
Casualty Underwriters Ass’n of N. J. 





Supreme Court decision, one state now 
requires that all companies shall use 
exactly the same rates and forms which 
provide substantially the same cover- 
age. Under its laws an insurance com- 
pany cannot use the rates applied to the 
risks in other states; it may not pay 
dividends without prior approval; it must 
apply a special formula approved by the 
commission to its policy premiums before 
dividends to produce a net cost com- 
parable with that enjoyed by policy- 
holders in other states; it may not write 
actual loss sustained U. & O. without 
a specified maximum daily indemnity; 
nor may it write repair or replacement 
coverage—to cite a few of the burdens 
which we must carry to do business in 
that state. 

“In another state we must ask a 
policyholder or prospective policyholder 
to write to the Commissioner stating 
that he knows our rates are a specified 
percentage in excess of those charged 
by other companies and that he would 
like to take our policy for the premium 
quoted and, please, will the Commis- 
sioner allow Mutual Boiler to issue a 
policy to him. 

“Tt is true of course, that the premium 
over three years for our policy is more 
than 150% of the advance premium re- 
quired by other companies; but the Com- 
missioner fails to recognize our dividend 
which amounts to 50%. We are con- 
fronted also by a similar situation in 
a third state. It is a matter of conjecture 
as to what other states may adopt at- 
titudes similar to the three mentioned. 

“These are problems peculiar only to 
my own company; yet, I believe they 
are indicative of a trend on the part 
of some states to go beyond the intent 
of Public Law 15 and regulate insur- 
ance in such a rigid manner as to dis- 
courage competition which after all is 
the forerunner of progress in any field 
of business activity.” 


R. T. Sprague of Electric Advisers, Inc. 


“The insurance buyer desires a single, 
broad, clear definition of accident apply- 
ing to all type of objects in lieu of the 
dozens of varying technical definitions 
now in vogue. We suggest that with 
respect to any and all types of objects, 
accident should be held to mean the 
‘sudden breaking, deforming, burning out 
or rupture of the object or any part 
thereof.’ 

“This is not a radical request. Other 
types of insurance such as fire, life, and 
inland marine cover their risks without 
complicated descriptions of the cause or 
character of the peril covered. 

Blanket Protection for Objects 

“In addition to a uniform definition 
of the peril or accident, the buyer de- 
sires a simple and broad designation of 
the property covered at his plant. For 





example, the buyer should be able to 
purchase machinery protection covering 
‘all units with reciprocating or rotating 
parts. This inclusive description could 
be amended by setting forth excepted 
property. This method of writing prop- 
erty insurance is the usual method of 
providing broad coverage. The under- 
writer takes over the risks not speci- 
fically excluded. 

“This suggestion is not a new or 
startling one. Fire insurance companies 
have had, for years, generally offered 
blanket insurance for plants in place 
of so-called specific insurance. Of course, 
where Use and Occupancy is carried, the 
inclusion of all units may be of great 
importance. The failure of a small object 
may cause a large Use and Occupancy 
loss. 

Simpler Policy Forms 


“With a single definition of accident 
applying to all type of objects and with 
all objects covered by one broad desc rip- 
tion, the form of the policy will be im- 
measurably simplified. In addition, the 
policy can be further simplified by the 
elimination of the liability feature ol 
the contract which now includes liability 
for damage to property of others and, 
at the assured’s option, liability for 
bodily injury. 

“We also suggest that the liability 
feature of the boiler and machinery 
contract be dropped as was the work- 
men’s compensation some years ago. The 
elimination would bring the boiler and 
machinery policies in conformity with 
other property damage coverage. 


Simple Rating Methods 

“The buyer wishes simple rating 
methods which expedite the determina- 
tion of premiums, the issuance of poli- 
cies and the settlement of all problems 
relating to cost. Under present cumber- 
some rating methods, the buyer may be 
forced to wait days, if there is a lengthy 
schedule of objects, before the insurance 
company can calculate the effect on pre- 
mium of important changes of coverage 
or limits. 

“Present rating methods are based 
on the application of rates to each and 
every unit from the smallest to the 
largest. On many important plant risks, 
if not on all, the rating of key /: 
only would serve the purpose. This 
readily illustrated with an electric a 
plant. The size of any power plant 1s 
denoted by the capacity of its generai/ng 
units. With some minor exceptions, ‘le 
number and type of the numerous 
auxiliary reciprocating and rotating u: ts 
will, in general, vary in proportion to 
the generating capacity. We see 10 
logical reason why premiums for blan<et 
machinery -insurance cannot be ‘e- 
termined by a rating of the major gvn- 
erating units only.” 
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Press Luncheons 

Members of the insurance press were 
luncheon guests this week of the two 
associations in the casualty and surety 
feld—the Surety Association of Amer- 
‘eg and the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies. Both luncheons were 
si at the Bankers Club, New York, 
with the respective hosts being Martin 
W. lewis, general manager, Surety As- 
sociition, and J. Dewey Dorsett, gen- 
eral manager, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Cos. 


T. J. Falvey Dies 


(Continued from Page 31) 


year with $500,000 capital and $250,000 
surplus paid in. 

The first expansion move was in 1911, 
with the advent of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. The company formerly had 
confined its writings to fidelity, surety, 
burglary and plate glass lines but it was 
decided then to enter new fields. Capi- 
tal was increased to $1,000,000 and $250,- 
000 in paid in surplus was added. In 
1914 the company acquired the business 
of the United States Health & Accident 
Insurance Co., which transacted a large 
industrial health and accident business, 
increased its capital to $2,000,000 and en- 
tered actively into the health and acci- 
dent field. 

In 1938, representatives of the com- 
pany from all sections of the country 
gathered in Swampscott for a home- 
coming celebration to honor President 
Falvey, and a similar celebration had 
been planned for this year’s joint anni- 
versary of Mr. Falvey and of the com- 
pany when his illness intervened. Writ- 
ing of the anniversary in the current 
issue of the “Concentrator,” house or- 
gan of the company, Spencer Welton, 
vice president in charge of the Chicago 
office, said: 





Typical Falvey Remark 


“Reflecting that this year marks the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
our company brings to mind a typical 
and illuminating remark of President 
Falvey when someone complimented him 
upon the splendid way in which our 
company under his direction, came 
through the troubled days following the 
financial crash of 1929. 

“Tt really isn’t remarkable,’ he said, 
‘if you happen to recall that our com- 
pany was born in the midst of a finan- 
cial panic which was, if not the worst, 
at least one of the most severe in the 
history of our country. So if we could 
open our doors for the first time in the 
dark days of 1907 when business firms 
of every kind were closing theirs, we 
should be able to come safely through 
any later financial storms that may be- 
set the country.’ 

“It wasn’t quite as easy as that but 
today the record of forty years speaks 
for itself.” 


Personifies Falvey’s Spirit 


That quotation personifies the spirit 
of Mr. Falvey—a true pioneer who has 
left his mark on the entire casualty- 
insurance industry, whose counsel and 
advice have been sought constantly and 
whose confidence was valued. His pass- 
inv marks the end of an era and the 
foundations he laid will serve as the 
basis for the new era of development. 
He and his company throughout the 
years have been closely allied with the 
castalty and surety organizations. 

Mr. Falvey was a founder of the 
Surety Association of America and one 
of the leaders in its activities in its 
early days. E. Vernon Roth, secretary 
of the association, attended the funeral 
services as its representative. Thomas 
Bote, acting manager of the National 
Conservation Bureau also attended, 
representing the bureau as well as the 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Cos. 
lis two sons and three grandchildren 
Survive Mr. Falvey, his wife having died 
February 18, 1946. 


Connecticut Gen’! Rejoins 
A. & H. Underwriters Bureau 


J. F. Follmann, Jr., manager, 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, an- 
nounces the recent affiliation of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford 
with the bureau. 

The Connecticut General was a char- 
ter member of the bureau when it was 
organized in 1914, having been instru- 
mental in its organization as an out- 
growth of the Board of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and before that the 


3ureau 


International Association of Accident 
Underwriters, organized in 1891. There- 
after, the Connecticut General was an 
active member of the bureau, serving on 
its various committees, until its resigna- 
tion December 31, 1943. It was elected 
to membership on December 2, 1947, 
after determining to again affiliate itself 
with the organization. 


McWHIRTER JOINS F. & D. 
Richard M. McWhirter, well known 
Texas surety underwriter, has joined the 
Dallas staff of the Fidelity & Deposit 
and American Bonding. 











GENERAL REINSURANCE 


...and BASIC to the insurance 
industry is Reinsurance 








GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 


Car & General Wins 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Court entered an order vacating the or- 
der of October 13, which had granted 
certiorari and had also granted judg- 
ment. 

The Court then denied the original 
petition for certiorari on the part of the 
plaintiffs; which action has the effect of 
upholding the decision in favor of Car 
& General as rendered by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Independent Insurers 
Name P. N. Snodgrass 


CARTON FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 





Retiring President Rust Says Inde- 
pendent Insurers Should Continue 
Independent Under Rate Laws 
Phil N. Snodgrass, secretary, General 
Casualty Co., Madison, Wis., was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Independent Insurers at its annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, November 20-21. He 
succeeds Adlai H. Rust, executive vice 
president, State Farm Mutual Automo- 

bile Insurance Co. 

John H. Carton, president. Wolverine 
Insurance Co., Lansing, Mich., was 
elected first vice president, and Alex. R. 
Nelson, President, Hawkeye Casualty 
Co., Des Moines, 2nd Walter L. Hays, 
American Fire & Casualty 
Co., Orlando, Fla., were named vice- 
presidents. J. E. Faust, assistant secre- 
tarv, State Automobile Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis, was elected treas- 
urer, and Robert S. Goode, secretary, 
Allied Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, 
secretary. 

Mr. Snodgrass, who has been a di- 
rector of the NAITI since its organiza- 
tion, is also an official of the Mid- 
Western Independent Statistical Service 
and of the Illinois Rating Bureau. He 
received his B.A. from the University of 
Minnesota in 1922 and his legal degree 
from Wisconsin Law School in 1924. 

Insurance Law Specialist 

Mr. Snodgrass specialized in insurance 
law and has been a director and _ sec- 
tarv of the General Casualty Since 1936. 
In 1942 he retired from the practice of 
law to devote all of his time to the com- 
pany. He is a member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
and of the Wisconsin Bar Association 
and is a frequent contributor to the 
Wisconsin Law Review in articles on 
insurance and negligence law. 

Mr. Carton received his A.B. degree 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in 1928 and an LL.B. from George 
Washington University, Washington, D. 
C. He practiced law for several years 
before he joined the Wolverine in 1934, 
first as assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Nelson was graduated from Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., in 1917 
and joined the Hawkeye Casualty after 
service in World War I. Mr. Hays has 
served as president of the American 
Fire & Casualty since he organized it in 
1927 and is a member of the advisory 
committee of the Department of Gov- 
ernmental Affairs of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
Faust, in addition to serving as as- 
sistant secretary of the State Automo- 
bile, is manager of its underwriting, 
accounting and statistical'departments. 

Rust’s Presidential Address 

In his presidential address, Mr. Rust 
reported a membership of sixty-four 
companies in the NAII, a gain of fifteen 
during the year. He divided his report 
into three topics: interpretation and 
administration of the new state rating 
laws; the statistical plan of the NAITI, 
and the automobile assigned risk plans. 
The report dealt largely with the first 
named subject. 

Saying that the majority of states 
have followed the pattern of the All- 
Industry bills, Mr. Rust stated that, 
whatever may be the individual opinion 
of the independent insurers, the fact 
remains that the treatment accorded the 
independent companies is much _ less 
burdensome than was contemplated in 
the early proposals for rate regulatory 
legislation. 

Mr. Rust said there is sound basis 
for the belief that it is not the purpose 
or intent of the rating laws or the su- 
pervisory officials to attempt to deter- 
mine the rate to be charged or the plan 
or method any given company may pur- 
sue in writing its business or applying 
its rates; that the judgment to be exer- 
cised must be of management and the 
re.ponsibility of the supervising official 





president, 


PHIL N. SNODGRASS 


is only to see that the proposed rate is 
within the reasonable limits of the sta- 
tutory requirements. 

Want Uniformity 

“It is quite natural,” he said, “that it 
will be the tendency of some supervis- 
ing officials to want a high degree of 
uniformity amongst the companies op- 
erating in a particular state. Pursuit of 
such a philosophy is in direct conflict 
with our position as independents. It 
tends to lessen the opportunity for new 
developments in the business and for 
free competition and clearly, is not in 
the public interest. ... 

“We have a right to expect that the 
state supervisory authorities, in their 
zeal to secure that measure of regula- 
tion and state supervision that is con- 
templated by Public Act 15, do not lose 
sight of, or attempt to unduly abridge 
our right to act independently, or of the 
public’s interest in the preservation of 
those rights to us.” 

Mr. Rust said that many companies, 
subject to rate regulation or supervision 
for the first time are greatly concerned 
over its implications, but, he said: 

“I suggest that they do not become 
unduly concerned. The problem seems 
to me to be simply that if you make 
your own rates, you are now under ob- 
ligations to be ready to justify, within 
reasonable limits, the price you put upon 
your product. In fixing that price, there 
is ample room for the exercise of your 
judgment and I consider that the super- 
visory authorities are obligated to ac- 
cept your appraisal of the value of your 
product if it falls within the broad limi- 
tations that such price shall not be ex- 
cessive or inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory.” 

Expect No Delay 

The independent company, said Mr. 
Rust, should not expect, or confront, any 
delay in connection with rate filings be- 
cause the statutes which grant the su- 
pervisors authority over rates place them 
under the responsibility for reasonably 
prompt action. “In a fast moving econ- 
omy such as ours, irreparable damage 
can be done by failure of supervisory 
authorities to act promptly,” he said. 

With respect to the upward price 
trend, Mr. Rust said there is little rea- 
son to anticipate that the dollar will 
soon be of much, if any, greater value. 
In most companies, he continued, the 
margin of safety, relation of policyhold- 
ers’ surplus to premium writings, has 
been lessened and supervisory officials, 
in considering rate filings, should be 
most sympathetic to any company’s ‘ef- 
fort to improve its surplus. “It would 
be most unfortunate,” he added, “if we 
were to have rate reductions and sur- 
plus increases being simultaneously sug- 
gested to any company by any depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Rust took the position that the 
independent company did not create or 
have a part in the conditions that 








brought on the need for rating laws; that 
regulation was necessary only to permit 
certain companies to continue to act in 
concert. 

Made Greater Sacrifice 

Independent companies, he said, “pro- 
portionately made a greater sacrifice 
and accepted greater burdens than any 
other branch of the industry and it is 
most important, both to these independ- 
ent companies and to the public interest, 
that this supervision shall proceed with 
a consciousness that it is for the public 
interest that independent companies be 
permitted to continue as independents 
in the fullest possible sense consistent 
with the language of the various regu- 
latory statutes. 

“Unless a free market is provided and 
the public is afforded some option as to 
the rate it pays, then the Congressional 
expectation of ‘competitive rates on a 
sound financial basis’ will not have been 
realized. In such event, the cause for 
State regulation is in an indefensible 
position.” 

Mr. Rust expressed satisfaction with 
the progress of the statistical plan in- 
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augurated by the organization whic!: has 
been approved in twenty states while 
the matter is pending in several > her 
states. He said it was designed {. af- 
ford all companies a satisfactory meihod 
of meeting the statistical requireients 


of the new laws and will take care of 
the needs of every insurer and provide 
every Insurance Department the infor- 


mation which it may reasonably expect 
under the statutory requirements for 
the furnishing of statistics. 

Assigned Risk Plans 

With respect to automobile assivned 
risk plans, Mr. Rust took the position 
that emphasis has been misplaced due 
to the following reasons: 

A general reluctance to recognize the 
fact that thousands of individuals |j- 
censed to drive automobiles are unfit to 
enjoy that privilege; an inclination to let 
that condition continue rather than to 
enact and enforce realistic license Jaws: 
an inclination to pass the whole burden 
of this problem on to the insurance 
carriers, rather than for the states to 
act to remove the many unfit drivers 
from the highways. 


Best Says Casualty Insurance Has 
Ability to Absorb Increased Load 


Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers at Chicago November 
20, Alfred M. Best, president, Alfred 
M. Best & Co., insurance publishers, 
expressed the conviction that casualty 
insurance has the ability to absorb the 
greatly increased load of its acceler- 
ated growth. 

Mr. Best’s subject was “Casualty 
Companies Absorb Titanic Load—the 
Camel’s Back Remains Intact.” Incred- 
ible as it may seem, he said, the 1947 
mid-year statements indicate that for 
the entire year of 1947 casualty pre- 
miums, including stock and mutual com- 
panies, accident and health business of 
life insurance companies, and casualty 
reciprocals and Lloyds organizations, 
may reach the staggering sum of $3,000,- 
000,000, as compared with about $2,391,- 
000,000 in 1946. He estimates the 
probable 1947 volume as ten times the 
premium volume of 1918, when World 
War 1 ended, of about $300,000,000. 

Under the topic, “Ability of the In- 
dustry to Carry This Load,” Mr. Best 
said: 

Computed on Total Premiums 

“Tt is equally well known to all of you 
that rapid growth creates financing prob- 
lems, primarily because the unearned 
premiums are computed on total pre- 
miums in force, ignoring the fact that 
the major part of the expenses in con- 
nection with any policy are incurred 
when it is written. Thus, when a policy 
is written these expenses are disbursed 
or added to reserves for taxes, etc., and, 
at the same time, the entire premium 
must be set up in liabilities as unearned. 
While it is conceded that this is very 
conservative accounting practice, the fact 
remains that the financing of rapidly 
increasing premium volume does put 
a heavy strain on earnings and sur- 
plus. I estimate that in 1946 the drain 
upon earnings or surplus or both, from 
this one item, was about sixty-five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Moreover, while conservative com- 
pany managements recognize that it is 
necessary to preserve a reasonable bal- 
ance between surplus to policyholders 
on the one hand and liabilities and pre- 
mium volume on the other hand, it 
seems, nevertheless, that there has been 
some fallacious thinking and_ talking 
about that particular matter. It has 
been suggested, for example, that pre- 
mium writings should be limited to some 
fixed ratio to net resources. Any such 
comparison is meaningless unless the 
results of the business are taken into 
account. If a company is operating con- 
sistently with a swbstantial underwrit- 
ing profit, a turn for the worse would 
simply reduce profits, but not surplus; 





while another company, just breaking 
even on underwriting, would at once be- 
gin using up surplus if there was an 
unfavorable trend in underwriting op- 
erations. 


“Many companies in both the casu- 
alty and fire insurance fields have been 
increasing capital and surplus funds this 
year in order to keep net resources in 
what their managements consider proper 
balance with their insurance commit- 
ments, present and prospective. Such 
commitments are roughly measured by 
the premium volume, and, in general, 
these increases of capital and. surplus 
through the sale of additional stock 
have been necessary to preserve a sound 
operating structure. It does seem to 
me, however, that there has been undue 
anxiety in some quarters respecting 
the ability of the casualty insurance 
industry to carry this greatly increased 
load, although, as will be pointed out 
later, it may well be that before many 
years have passed very substantial addi- 
tional funds will be required. Moreover, 
there is considerable variation from the 
industry averages among the indvidual 
companies.” 


In Better Position 


As to the present positions of the 
casualty companies, Mr. Best said that 
from the end of 1932 to the end of 1946 
the ratio of capital and surplus to 
premium volume increased from about 
25% to over 57%, showing that the 
companies not only “survived the ter- 
rific wallops which reduced them to a 
very low estate in 1932, but have pro- 
gressed to a point where they are in 
immeasurably better position for the 
protection of policyholders.” 

Pointing out that the figures quoted 
are based upon annual statements pre- 
pared on the statutory basis without 
any consideration of equities in un- 
earned premiums and in claim reserves, 
which constitute a large additional cle- 
ment of security for policyholders, \r. 
Best said he used the statutory figures 
because they are the ones with which 
company managements must wrestl< in 
getting ready for their annual filings 
with the Insurance Departments. He said 
his company estimated that at the end 
of 1946 the companies had been s0 
conservative in setting up their cl,im 
reserves that in the aggregate they /iad 
a very substantial safety edge in t'em 
and the equity in unearned premiim 
reserves in the entire group was $24 
000,000. 

Mr. Best said he doubted that ‘he 
growth of premium volume will be so 
prodigious jn the decade following 1°45 
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Current Trends in Non-Cancellable 


Accident and Health Insurance 
By Wixus B. Hutse 


Vice President, Educators Mutual of Lancaster, Pa. 


Skyrocketing loss ratios in the non- 
cancellable accident and health business 
during the late 1920’s finished off in 
grand style the 
hopes and dreams 
of many an un- 
derwriter of that 
period who had 
ventured into un- 
known and_un- 
charted waters, 
believing they had 
found the formula 
for perfect in- 
come _ protection. 
More important 
than the shatter- 
ing of hopes and 
dreams of _ indi- 
viduals, otherwise 
sound and well 
managed insur- 
ance companies 
were forced to abandon their operations 
in this class of business, others liquidat- 
ing entirely. These were turbulent 
years indeed in the history of the non- 
cancellable business. But out of the 
great losses and _ disappointments, 
through continued and determined ex- 
perimentation and study, has come a 
sound and workable basis for the writ- 
ing of the most attractive type of in- 
come protection available to those select 
risks who can qualify. 

The failures of the early years in the 
non-cancellable business are attributed 
to several factors that are important to 
the full understanding of successful 
present day underwriting of this line 
of insurance, the future of which is de- 
pendent on the good management and 
sales sense employed by both company 
and agent. These principal factors were 
as follows: 

(1) Type of contract, ie, guaranteed 
renewable for lifetime; (2) lack of ade- 
quate statistical tables; (3) inadequate 
reserve tables; (4) jumbo indemnities; 
(5) questionable underwriting practices; 
(6) over-insurance; (7) insufficient vol- 
me and (8) over-aggressive competi- 
tion, 





Willis B. Hulse 


Reasons for Early Failures 


_A careful review of the facts reveals 
that the lifetime type of non-cancellable 
contract was the prime reason for early 
failure with all listed factors contribut- 
ing in their respective order. The lack 
ol statistical tables and the need to 
build such tables from the ground up, 
upon which to base rates, reserves and 
ts, the subsequent inadequate rate 
nd the later need for frequent succes- 
e rate increases were high on the list 
: reasons, 
it is interesting to note that non- 
ncellable health and accident insur- 
€ was not a high volume line and 
as difficult to sell in those days. Over- 
‘ressive competition between compa- 
lies further contributed to practices of 
qiestionable underwriting. Jumbo lines 
re accepted that would make our 
sent day manager’s and underwrit- 
"s hair stand on end. Some sharp 
ers with an eye to early retirement 
? ied for as much as $1,000 in monthly 
‘mnity and got it. More conserva- 
_ thinkers of that day cautioned 
inst such high indemnities and 
recommended that no more than $500 
P°* month be granted to any individual. 
‘iowever, the hysteria and competitive 
sa.es philosophy of the times over-ruled 


ee 


better judgment, and they went on to 
almost destroy the non-cancellable bus- 
iness, 

A negative attitude was taken with 
respect to the important e'ement of 
moral underwriting so necessary to 
profitable and successful underwriting of 
any type of personal coverage. Mail 
order solicitation was aggressively 
pushed with premium income. It ap- 
pears foremost in all consideration. 

Plagued With Reserve Problem 

Like the inadequate rate, the early 
pioneer was plagued with the reserve 
problem. When the end was recog- 
nized as near, companies which were 
fortunate enough and big enough, had 
to dig down into surplus to pay claims. 
Subsequently they retired from the non- 
cancellable field as reserves earmarked 
were deficient. Those companies with- 
out a surplus were forced to liquidate 
entirely. Today highly complex and 
sound actuarially reserve tables are man- 
datory by state directives anad statutes 
and all operations of this class of busi- 
ness carefully supervised. 

No period in the evolution and de- 
velopment of the health and accident 
business in this country carries with it 
a more hectic history, yet out of the 
very acts of commission and omission 
guide posts were set up for further ex- 
perimentation along more conservative 
lines that have brought us today to a 
sound formula for our present day non- 
cancellable disability coverage. 

I do not say our research and devel- 
opment is at an end or that our policy 
forms and practices are perfect. There 
is much left to be desired in this field, 
all of which must be left to time, ex- 
perience and building of this class of 
business to a point that permits further 
progressive steps to be taken safely. 

Present Day Coverage 

Modern non-cancellable health and 
accident insurance is sound, and proof 
that our facilities today are meeting 
with favorable acceptance by the agency 
field is shown in the increase in pre- 
mium volume from $18,500,000 in 1938 
to $32,000,000 in 1946 with an anticipated 
$36,000,000 for 1947. While modest com- 
pared to the total volume of all other 
combined classes of A. & H. premiums, 
it should be understood the potential of 
the non-cancellable business can never 
equal that of cancellable coverage. This 
is due to the relatively higher cost and 
the absolute necessity of careful selec- 
tion of preferred risks. Students of 
this class of business, taking their cue 
from the past, agree that low income 
groups of the more hazardous classifica- 
tions are barred due to uncertain em- 
ployment and greater occupational dis- 
ease incidence. 

The required physical examination 
before a policy is issued, a definite re- 
quirement to safe acceptance, is another 
stumbling block to mass selling. 

Extreme caution is being exercised 
by the companies in offering non- 
cancellable facilities to agents without 
careful training in underwriting and 
sales methods. Other safeguards are the 
strict limitation of monthly indemnity 
to $200 for any one individual, and the 
refusal of most companies to partici- 
pate on a risk where the total monthly 
indemnity exceeds $500 per month maxi- 
mum. Another important factor in con- 
sidering the sales potential is that non- 
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DISCONTINUES DIRECT SELLING 





Sterling of Chicago to Operate on 

Agency Basis in A. H. Field, 

Offering Full Coverage Policies 

Louis A. Breskin, president of Sterling 
Insurance Co. of Chicago, has announced 
the new Sterling plan of operation em- 
anating from experience gained during 
the past year. The company’s entire 
activity and effort will be concentrated 
solely upon the development of agency 
operation. Sterling’s former plan of 
selling direct to the insurance-buying 
public has been discontinued as of No- 
vember 21, 1947. Furthermore, past 
sales efforts of the company, which had 
been concentrated on the sale of lim- 
ited health and accident policies and 
small units of life insurance, have been 
recently expanded to include a fu'l cov- 
erage line of health and accident, hos- 
pitalization, medical reinmbursement and 
a standard line of life insurance con- 
tracts, primarily developed for agency 
sales. 

General agents have been appointed 
in Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, Kentucky and 
Illinois. Plans are under way to qual- 
ify in many other states to further ex- 
pand its agency program. President 
3reskin explained that the rapid suc- 
cess of general agencies already estab- 
lished has influenced this radical chance 
in the plan of operation to divert the 
company’s efforts exclusively to the pro- 
motion of and assistance to its general 
agencies. 

A vigorous campaign in insurance 
publications is already under way to pro- 
mote this program. Use of other media 
is scheduled for direct assistance to gen- 
eral agents. 

Mr. Breskin is enthusiastic about the 
future outlook for the Sterling in the 
agency field and predicts a growth 
which will far outshadow its past suc- 
cessful record. 





WICHITA CONGRESS FEB. 16-17 





Local A. & H. Underwriters Planning 

Attractive Program; E. L. Mack 

Gen. Chairman; Preliminary Plans 

Second annual A. & H. sales congress 
of the Wichita Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters will be held February 16-17 
at the Allis Hotel and all underwriters 
of this line in Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma are invited to attend. General 
chairman of the congress will be E. L. 
Mack, new member of the association, 
who is with the Provident Life & Acci- 
dent. He will work closely with C. 
Ray Tyler, Loyalty Group, president of 
the organization, in lining up an attrac- 
tive program. Claude Jackson, Inter- 
State Business Men’s Accident, is pub- 
licity chairman and Margaret Teitzel. 
Business Men’s Assurance, secretary of 
the association, will assist in arrange- 
ments. 

Leading A. & H. producers and un- 
derwriters from the mid-west will be 
included on the program which will also 
feature a luncheon meeting. Several 


LUNCHEON TO WINSLOW 





Retired Manager, Fireman’s Fund Ind., 
Greets William St. Friends With In- 
vitation “Come to Hendersonville” 
Leslie W. Winslow, who retired a few 

years ago as A. & H. manager in the 

eastern department of Fireman’s Fund 

Indemnity and now lives in Henderson- 





LESLIE W. WINSLOW 


ville, N. C., was given a luncheon by his 
old friends along William Street when 
he recently visited New York with Mrs. 
Winslow. It was a sentimental gather- 
ing, held at the Cabin Restaurant, at 
which the guest of honor talked of the 
hospitality and climate of Henderson- 
ville and did his best to sell his A. & H. 
Club friends on the idea of holding one 
of its future meetings in his town. 
Greatly improved in health since he 
left New York to live in the North Caro- 
linian mountains, Mr. Winslow occupies 
part of his time in Hendersonville by 
representing the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety as an agent. He would not say 
whether he confined his sales efforts to 
the A. & H. line but in view of Mr. 
Winslow’s long experience in casualty 
lines it would not be surprising if he 
produces a diversified volume of busi- 
ness. His friends, including L. K. Far- 
rell, third vice president, Metropolitan 
Life who was among those at the lunch- 
eon, hope he will return here soon. 





general agents will hold agency meet- 
ings on the congress days so as to 
augment the attendance, as was done 
a year ago. 

Plans for the congress were an- 
nounced at the November 24 meeting 
of the association at which Harry 
Tharpe of the Tharpe Adjustment Co., 
Wichita, was guest speaker. His topic 
was “Workmen’s Compensation and How 
It Affects A. & H. Underwriting.” 





Late J. W. Scherr 


J. Walter Scherr, chairman of the 
board of Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, who died suddenly last week, 
was one of the pioneers in the accident 
and health company ranks and had a 
wide acquaintance among producers and 
underwriters in this field. His passing 
was a distinct shock to Inter-Ocean 
field representatives, many of whom 
have participated in the birthday “trib- 
ute” month held annually in Mr. Scherr’s 
honor. Almost the entire home office 
staff attended the funeral services which 
were held on November 28 in Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. Scherr started his insurance ca- 
reer with the West Virginia Insurance 
Department as a clerk and became 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of that 
state in 1900. In 1910 he became general 


A: & H. Pioneer 


manager of the Consolidated Casualty of 

Louisville, Ky., and in 1912 was elected 
its president. When the Consolidated 
merged with the Inter-Ocean (then 
known as the Inter-Ocean Casualty) 
Mr. Scherr became president of the 
resulting institution. He was elected 
board chairman of the Inter-Ocean in 
1946, being succeeded as president by 
W. G. Alnaugh. 

Mr. Scherr will be remembered as 
one of the past presidents of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
(served during 1927) and for his active 
interest in the affairs of the Industrial 
Insurers Conference. He is survived by 
a son, J. W. Scherr, Jr., vice president 
and secretary, and a brother, Harry, 
general counsel of the Inter-Ocean; his 
wife, Justina B., two daughters and two 
grandchildren. 
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Congress Postpones 
Mutual Tax Probe 


DOOR NOT COMPLETELY SHUT 





Representative Knutsen Says He In- 
tends to Look into All Phases of 
Tax Exemption This Year 





The threatened investigation of tax- 
exempt privileges enjoyed by the mu- 
tual insurance companies may never be 
instituted. 

Investigations of the cooperatives 
have hit rough political weather, and re- 
cent actions and statements on the part 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee indicate that the whole matter may 
be dropped. 

Following the close of the hearings on 
the tax structure of farm and consumer 
cooperatives last week, the committee 
announced that the next phase of its 
probe into the necessity for revising 
those sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code applying to tax-exempt bodies 
would embrace the educational and re- 
ligious fields. 

Suspended Temporarily 

A committee spokesman declared 
that action on the mutuals had been 
suspended “temporarily” because of the 
inability to obtain witnesses. This 
statement would seem to contradict an 
earlier report from the committee that 
it had received requests from numerous 


insurance agents who desired to air 
their views. 

The door has not been shut com- 
pletely, however, in the light of the in- 


sistence on the part of Representative 





A. M. Best’s Speech 


(Continued from Page 34) 


as it had been because the base fig- 
ure is so much greater than it had been 
formerly but he thinks there will con- 
tinue to be a very material growth in 
premiums written and this growth prob- 
ably cannot be financed out of the earn- 
ings of the companies, despite the fact 
that, historically, every dollar of un- 
derwriting profit and a substantial part 
of the investment income is always 
plowed back into the business to in- 
crease surplus and reserves. 
Guard Against Bureaucracy 

It is especially important, he said, that 
the insurance executives be on guard 
against some segments of the Federal 
bureauracy “to get their itching fingers 
on the tremendous resources of the in- 
surance business in all its branches. 
While it is fortunately true that the 
influence of these particular bureaucrats 
is waning, they are stubborn and per- 
sistent, never giving up while there is 
any chance of attaining their socialistic 
ends. 

“In the very important field of gov- 
ernmental control of insurance rates— 
upon the adequacy of which the very 
existence of the companies depends— 
it seems to me that the increased 
activity of the state Insurance Depart- 
ments, made inevitable by the enact- 
ment of Public Law 15, is marked by a 
real effort to be fair to all concerned. 
These authorities clearly recognize that 
fixing a rate level adequate to keep 
the insurance companies in sound condi- 
tion and yield a reasonable profit is 
quite as important a duty as preventing 
rates from being unreasonably high 
or discriminatory. It is universally un- 
derstood that the problem is extremely 
intricate, and I think it is being ap- 
proached both by the company execu- 
tives and the supervising officials with 
care and intelligence. 

“Finally, I would like to state that, 
great as has been’ the growth in finan- 
cial strength and influence of the casu- 
alty insurance companies in the last 
quarter of a century, I think there is 
little doubt of the industry’s even 
greater involvement in the country’s 
future life—provided it is allowed to 
progress normally and without undue 
interference.” 


OTTO KAUFMANN IS RETIRING 





Wade G. Bounds Succeeds Him as 
Claim Manager, Maryland Casualty 
Co. in Its New York Office 
Otto Kaufmann, manager of the cas- 
ualty and bonding claim department of 
the Maryland Casualty Co. in its New 
York City office, retired from active 
duty on December 1, and is succeeded 
by Wade G. Bounds, formerly deputy 

manager of the department. 

Mr. Kaufmann joined the Maryland 
Casualty in 1901. He is one of the two 
living charter members of the Metro- 
politan Claim Conference and was one 
of the organizers of the arbitration 
committee formed by the conference. 

Mr. Bounds has been with the com- 
pany for the past twenty-two years, the 
first ten of which were spent in the 
home office at Baltimore. He was one of 
the organizers of the Surety Claim 
Men’s Forum and is chairman of its 
planning committee. 





Harold Knutsen (R., Minn.), chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, that he intends to “look into all 
phases of tax exemption” before the 
first of the year. Significantly, though, 
he declined to be quoted specifically 
concerning the investigation of mu- 
tuals, and it may therefore be assumed 
that the committee schedule does not 


contemplate a full-scale insurance indus- 
try investigation ... at least for the 
moment. 


Capitol-Hill observers 
that the moment. will 


Experienced 
are predicting 
never arrive. 
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Hulse on Non-Can. 
(Continued from Page 35) 


cancellable health and accident insur- 
ance pays the agent a lower commission 
and for a limited number of years only. 

Despite these so-called deterrents, 
there is an increasing trend by certain 
groups of the buying public toward non- 
cancellable coverage, and it is- believed 
by competent observers that the next 
ten years will see great production 
strides made in non-cancellable health 
and accident insurance with increasing 
benefit to both the insuring public and 
to the company. This fact is indicated 
by the number of companies who al- 
ready have or are seriously contemplat- 
ing entering this field due to the in- 
sistent demand of their agency organi- 
zation. This is true in both the life 
and casualty fields. 

The Contract 

Today’s market having eliminated the 

lifetime benefit contract, except for 









Economical management and 
sound underwriting practice have 
made it possible for American 
Motorists to return substantial div- 
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idend savings to participating 
policyholders. These dividends 
hold business on the agents’ books, 
bring renewals and new business, 
thereby building up premium vol- 


ume and increasing commission 


income. 

AMICO is a nationwide, partici- 
pating stock company writing all 
forms of casualty insurance and 
bonds. 
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those policies already in force, two 
modern forms predominate: The aggre- 
gate form, which places a_ collective 
limit on indemnity for all disabilities 
for the life of the policy either 5, 8 or 
10 years, and the maximum disability 
period type—those which limit the lia- 
bility for any one disability, usually 
paying 5 years for accident coverage 
and limiting to 2 years the sickness in- 
demnity. There are variations of both 
types, of course, but a typical policy of 
the aggregate type is one which pro- 
vides total disability benefits, if the in- 
sured is unable to perform the duties of 
his occupation to the aggregate limit of 
100 months. Benefits are usually re- 
duced at age 60 and first day sickness 
coverage is almost never offered. 

A typical contract of the non-cancel- 
lable maximum disability period type is 
one which limits the company’s liability 
for any one disability, usually 5 years 
for the accident benefit and 2 years for 
the sickness benefit. 

Waiting periods of 15-30 and 60 days, 
especially for sickness, is the rule rather 
than the exception. This is due first to 


companies’ underwriting practices and 
the more “attractive lower premium 
charged. 


Policy Exclusions Cut Down 

The limitations and exclusions found 
in many commercial cancellable policy 
forms have been cut down, the com- 
panies depending on careful selection of 
the risk in the first acceptance. 

Rates for both types of non-cancel- 
lable forms—the aggregate and _ the 
maximum disability period issued by 
present day competing companies, are 
reasonably uniform with only slight dif- 
ferences found in some of the many 
variations of benefits offered. 

Non-cancellable health and accident 
insurance is here, and those companies 
and agents who are profiting most in 
its particular use are those who have 
recognized that this type of coverage, 
while not the answer to all problems of 
the A. & H. business of today, is a 
needed service to the public; therefore 
advantageous to the agent to have such 
facilities, and profitable and sound to 
the company when tested underwriting 
principals are rigidly followed, all with 
the full realization its place in our busi- 
ness is restricted to certain classes and 
not the masses. 

So long as non-cancellable accident 
and health remains in the hands of 
conservative, well trained underwriters, 
following proved methods of risk ap- 
praisal and with controlled limits of 
indemnity, continued sound growth and 
progress is assured. 





Seaboard Surety 


(Continued from Page 31) 


nounced at the start that it would not 
prove a disruptive element in the surety 
bond field; that the volume of premium 
which would satisfy it would be only a 
small percentage of the total. Further- 
more, although never a member of the 
Surety Association of America or the 
Towner Rating Bureau, the os 
made clear at the outset that ‘ e will 
not be competing unfairly with older 
companies at rates not justified by ‘he 
safeguards surrounding the risk.” 

In maintaining this policy the Se: 
board has been successful. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Watt, who is sur- 
rounded by experienced executives, a 
continuation of its progress is felt to be 
assured. 
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Revises Automobile 
Underwriting Rules 

FIRST REVISION SINCE WAR 

Manual Put in Accord With Standard 


Provisions; Medical Payments Insur- 
ance Extended; Other Changes 








\ »eneral revision of the underwriting 
for automobile bodily injury and 
rty damage insurance is announced 
hy the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters effective December 1, in all 
stat:s where the automobile casualty 
manual is applicable. Revised manual 
es for the rules section of the manual 
are being distributed to manual holders. 

This is the first general revision of 
the rules for automobile liability insur- 
ance since some time prior to the war. 
Several rules have been changed in order 
to place the manual in accord with the 
fourth revision of the standard pro- 
visions for automobile liability policies 
also effective December ‘1. 

For the convenience of manual holders 
the rate tables for medical payments 
insurance have been transferred from 
the rules section to the rate section of 
the manual. Medical payments insurance 
for the use of other automobiles has 
been extended to be available to any 
person who purchases drive other cars 
bodily injury coverage (limited form or 
broad form). 


Changed to “Basic Limits” 


Throughout the rules the phrase “stand- 
ard limits” has been changed to “basic 
limits” which more correctly indicates 
the limits of liability contemplated by 
the rates shown on the state rate sheets. 
Additional increased limits tables have 
been included to facilitate rate quota- 
tions by manual holders. 

While there is no general revision of 
rates in this revision there are a few 
rate changes contained in certain rules. 
The rates for insurance on automobiles 
repossessed by finance companies are 
reduced 3314% and a reduced rate is 
made available to banks for such in- 
surance. The bodily injury and property 
damage rates for “drivurself” automo- 
biles are increased 25%. A new com- 
mercial classification, rolling stores, has 
been established for trucks equipped as 
stores for which the Class 4 rate applies. 

Off-premises coverage and rates for 
dock and railroad station trucks have 
been eliminated because of the broaden- 
ing of coverage under manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ liability policies to apply 
to such vehicles on or away from the 
premises, 


Gross Earnings Definition 


For truckmen and bus operators an 
improved definition of gross receipts or 
gross earnings has been incorporated in 
the manual. 

Specific rates have been made avail- 
able for buses used to transport airline 
passengers to and from airports. 

The drive other cars rule has been 
simplified, clarified and placed in accord 
with the use of other automobiles pro- 
vision as contained in the fourth revision 
of the automobile liability policy. 

The rules which define various classes 
of public automobiles, i.e., private livery, 
public livery, taxicabs, etc. have been 
aiended to indicate clearly that the 
Telerence to the number of passengers 
do not apply to the driver. 

‘he bureau states that all important 
tules changes are noted and explained in 
a memorandum included with the manual 
Tues, 





BROADENS ACCIDENT INS. RULES 


‘llinois Bankers Life of Monmouth, 
I . has recently broadened its under- 
Writing rules so as to write accident 
surance only on male college students 
or a maximum of $2,500 principal sum 
and $50 monthly. Heretofore such stu- 
dents were not regarded as eligible for 
this coverage as there was no loss of 
income in case of disability. 
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Washington is the only city named 
after an electric current. (Get it? 
“Dig 

* * * 

Theme song for Fulton Fish Market: 
“Tf it swims and smells, we got it.” 
‘+ = » 

Political Question: Should we have a 
Third Party—or should we wait until 

New Year’s Eve? 
-—* & 

We stopped in 
to see our friend 
Sylvester J. 
(broker) Walker 
the other yawn- 
ing, and found 
him seated at his 
desk with his hat 
on. He explained 
there was a draft. 
He wanted a 
warmer hat and 
went into nearby 
Broadstreet’s (no 
plug intended) ap- 
proached a sales- 
man and _= said: 
“Could you _ sug- 
gest a winter hat for my _ office?” 
The man replied: “How big is your 


office ?” 











* ok * 


This is Silly Week hereabouts—and 
there was nothing sillier than the ex- 
pression on the face of our office asso- 
ciate, Abraham I. (broker) Weisbard 
when he walked in our private office 
the other day and found us looking 
through our own Prentice-Hall book 
“How to Sell Life Insurance.” He 
couldn’t figure it out, until we explained 
we wanted to send a good audit letter 
to a new client and were simply in 
the act of selecting one so it might 


be typed and sent out. Gosh, can’t a 
guy look at his own book? 

. 2.8 

One-half of our two ten-year-olds at 

home had to make a speech in school 
on “The Life and Habits of the Por- 
poise.” He placed much stress on the 
fact that the porpoise is a mammal, to 
such an extent that we started singing 
that old favorite “Mah Mammal Done 
Tol’ Me.” (As we were saying, this is 
Silly Week, hereabouts). 

* * x 

Sold a fellow a flock of life insurance 

last week. He has his office in the 
Produce Exchange Building, New York. 
It had been years since we were in this 
spot. Same old elevators guided with 
the antiquated steel wire ropes, wooden 
doors with grills, and the same non- 
hurrying old elevator operators. Nothing 
has changed. And according to the 
painted signs in the elevator shafts, 
one does not alight at the “first floor” 
or “second floor.” The signs read 
“First Offices,” “Second Offices,” ete. 
It makes an old guy feel good to see 
a spot which just doesn’t change! 

ok * * 


Beauty Note. A girl can be very 

sweet when she wants. 
* 

With the casualty companies “getting 
off” burglary lines which have “en- 
joyed” three outside theft claims, on a 
rule-of-thumb basis, it is getting so 
that when a new burglary line is sub- 
mitted to an underwriter, he asks “Have 
they had three outside theft claims late- 
ly ?” 

x * * 

Street Seen: (being the Notables 
noted in and around Insurance Row) 
Louis (Travelers) Reichert and Percy 
(Manhattan Life) Peyser, both of 
whom are still doing business at the 
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same old stands; Howard (casualty ex- 
pert, Aetna C. & S.) Wright giving 
the boys his usual broad smile; and 
speaking of smiles William Street is 
trying to match the usual Sam A. 
(McDaniel & Company) Mehorter smile 
now that he back at his desk again 
and looking his old self; glad to see 
that Claude T. (assistant general man- 
ager, Aetna C. & S.) Spaulding is back 
on the job after a hospital siege; Lowell 
(New England Mutual) Baker who 
lunches with the same group practically 
every day, and Henry (Security Group) 
Eisenreich who is just waiting to go 
out fishing again—although he is spend- 
ing the winter “fishing” for business. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 
OCEAN ACCIDENT EXAMINATION 








Report of Four State Ins. Departments 
Based on Dec. 31, 1946 Condition “Very 
Favorable”; Surplus Increased 
The Insurance Departments of New 
York, Iowa, Florida and West Virginia 
have completed a convention examina- 
tion of the United States branch of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee and of the 
Columbia Casualty, showing the financial 
condition of these companies as of De- 

cember 31, 1946. 

The reports of these examinations 
are “very favorable” and show in the 
case of the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
a surplus to policyholders of $6,996,450, 
an increase of $456,091 over the amount 
shown in its annual statement filed for 
1946. In the case of the Columbia Cas- 
ualty, a surplus to policyholders of 
$4,277,501 is shown. This is an_ in- 
crease of $130,431 over the amount shown 
in its annual statment filed for 1946. 

The financial strength of these com- 
panies is shown in the high ratio of 
policyholders’ surplus to volume of busi- 
ness transacted, which in the case of 
the Ocean is 66%, and in the case of 


the Columbia 83%. 


N. B. WILSON TO CLAIM POST 

N. B. Wilson, well known Iowa high- 
way patrolman, has been appointed a 
claim representative for the American 
Mutual Liability in Des Moines. Mr. 
Wilson, who served on the highway pa- 
trol since it was organized, has also 
passed the state bar examination and ad- 
mitted to practice law. 


U. S. F. & G. DIVIDEND 

Directors of United States F. & G. 
have declared a dividend of 50 cents a 
share for the quarter ending December 
31, payable January 15 to stockholders 
of record December 26. The same amount 
was paid quarterly in 1946 and 1947 on 
the basis of 25 cents regular and 25 
cents extra dividends. 
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Significance of Revised Short Rate 
Tables and Procedures Now Being Filed 


An important new development in the 
business is that revised short rate tables 
and procedures, developed by organiza- 
tions representing the casualty, fire and 
inland marine branches, are being filed 
currently in the various states. The 
objective of such filings is to establish 
countrywide uniformity in the handling 
of short rate cancellation and thereby 
eleminate a source of confusion and irri- 
tation to agents and insureds as well as 
removing one of the problems arising in 
connection with the writing of multiple 
coverage policies. 

In the filing of the revised procedures 
the following rule covers their introduc- 
lion: 

“Existing approved 


of policies now 


former 


supplies 
bearing the 
no insurer 


of the 


may be issued short rate 


shall re- 
premium 
pro- 


tables or procedures, but 
percentage 
foregoing 


tain more than the 
determined by the tables or 
cedures on cancellations made on or after May 
1, 1948. I1t shall be however, to 
include the foregoing 
any policy with 
after December 1, 1947.” 
Penalty Charge Substantially Reduced 

The revised table for one-year policies 
reduces substantially the penalty charge 
incorporated in the one-year table now 
in effect. The penalty charge at present 
amounts to a maximum of 20% at the 
six-month term (total short rate charge 
of 70%), whereas in the proposed table 
the pen: ilty charge is held to a maximum 
of 10% The revised table is con- 
structed by application of the following 
rules, with some rounding of the results 
in order to produce a smoother grada- 
tion: 

1. The short rate charge is equal to 
5% plus one-half of 1% per day until 
the maximum penalty charge of 10% 
is attained (at the twenty-third day). 

2. The penalty charge of 10% is 
maintained from that point shanti Six 
months. 

3. The penalty charge subsequent to 


permissible, 
tables or 
effective 


procedures in 


written date on or 


six months is reduced pro rata so as to 
disappear at the end of the year. 

For policies with a term other than 
twelve months, a rule has been adopted 
which will obviate the necessity of es- 
tablishing special tables for the various 
policy terms in excess of one year and 
will remove the present inconsistency of 
applying a single table for a_ specific 
policy term regardless of the multiplier 
used to obtain the premium for such 
term from an annual premium. Certain 
organizations, in lieu of using this rule, 
will use specific tables based upon the 
rule and expressed in terms of not more 
than five-day intervals. 

It is pointed out that these proposed 
procedures do not apply as_ respects 
boiler and machinery insurance, for 
which separate tables are neceessary be- 
cause of the proportionately large pro- 
vision in the rate for inspection ex- 
penses. The tables now applicable to 
such insurance are retained. 


Additional Rules 

The following are the rules 
to policies with terms less 
greater than twelve months: 

A. If policy has been in force for 
twelve months or less, apply the stand- 
ard short rate table for annual policies 
to the full annual premium determined 
as for a policy written for a term of 
one year. 

B. If policy has been in force for 
more than twelve months: 

1. Determine full annual premium as_ for 
a policy written for a term of one year. 

2. Deduct such premium from the full policy 
premium, and on the remainder calculate the 
pro rata earned premium on the basis of the 
ratio of the length of time beyond one year 
the policy has been in force to the length of 
time beyond one year for which the policy was 
originally written. 

3. Add premium produced in accordance with 
items (1) and (2) to obtain earned premium 
during full period policy has been in force. 


applicable 
than or 








NCB “Publishes Safety 
Guide for New Employes 


Cash awards for injuries on the job 
are poor consolation for loss of a limb, 


industrial workers are reminded in a 
recent safety publication of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, accident 


prevention division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Cos. The pocket- 
size booklet, entitled “Your Guide to 
Safety as a New Employe,” is designed 
for use by manufacturers and plant 
managers to new workers to acquaint 
them with the principles of learning 
their work and the safe way of doing it. 

“Some people have the idea that they 
need not worry about accidents because 
when they are injured they will be 
compensated by receiving an allotment 
of a certain amount of dollars,” the new 
booklet says. “Under any circumstances, 
would an amount of money be compen- 
sation for the loss of a part of your 
body? Such an award of money is not 
really ‘compensation, for it can never 
equal the physical loss and anguish 
experienced, but is actually only a con- 
solation award—an amount of money 
giv en to partially relieve the injured per- 
son’s financial burden while he is unable 
to earn his usual wage. This is so, even 
though the awards are assigned accord- 
ing to state jurisdiction and even though 
attempt is made to be fair.” 

Pointing out that every new employe 
should know his job as quickly as pos- 
sible, then know its hazards and how to 
avoid them, the booklet gives several 
general safety instructions for dealing 
with accident hazards which might be 
encountered on any job. 

Copies of the booklet are available 


HOME SAFETY DRIVE 





Mayor O’Dwyer Receives First 1,009,000 
Inspection Lists From Greater 


N. Y. Safety Council 

Mayor O’Dwyer has already received 
the first of 1,000,000 home safety in- 
spection lists which’ are now being sent 
to the city’s homes in a campaign to 
reduce The list, with 
twenty aid in detecting 
danger was presented to the 
Mayor at City Hall by Frank L. Jones, 
former vice president, Equitable Society, 
president of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. 

Teachers in the city’s public, Catholic 
and Jewish schools are distributing the 
inspection lists tomorrow to pupils who 
are taking them home and are helping 
their parents hunt out household hazards 
for correction. The questionnaires were 
delivered to the schools by members of 
the Police Department Safety Bureau. 


This is the fifth annual home safety in- 
spection sponsored by the Greater New 
York Safety Council. 

Superintendent of Schools William 
Jansen has named Dr. I. Harry Gold- 
berger, acting director of health educa- 
tion, to coordinate all Board of Education 
activities for the home safety drive. The 
Reverend John J. Voight, superintendent 
of schools for the Archdiocese of New 
York, is directing participation of the 
Catholic schools. Dr. Jacob I. Hartstein, 
superintendent of schools for the Yeshi- 
vos Board of Secular Education, heads 
the campaign in the Jewish schools. 


accident hazards. 
questions to 


spots, 





through member companies of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Cos. 


MINN. CO. GETS UNDER WAY 
Casualty Underwriters, Inc. Now Selling 
Stock; To Elect Officers in January; 
Owned Entirely by Agents 

The newly-organized Casualty Under- 
writers, Inc. of Minnesota, which will 
be owned and operated by agents, is 
reported to have met minimum financial 
requirements in the way of paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus and is now awaiting 
only a license from the State Insurance 
Department to go ahead. Directors have 
been elected including both stock and 
mutual agents and they are expected 
to meet some time in January to elect 
othcers. 

Although the new 
owned entirely by agents there is an 
arrangement whereby non-agents may 
own stock through an agent as trustee. 
Stock is being sold in units of $10 cap- 
ital and $10 surplus. 

At the start the company will write 
only automobile insurance but will add 
other lines later. 

LEVY HEADS RICHMOND CLUB 
National Surety Manager at Richmond 
Is Named to Office; Other New 
Officers Elected 

Harry N. Levey, manager at Rich- 
mond, Va. for the National Surety 
Corp., is the new president of the In- 
surance Club of Richmond. He was 
elected to that post at the annual meet- 
ing of the club held last week at the 
Country Club of Virginia. He succeeds 
Marshall C. Speight, executive special 
agent for the Virginia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. Other officers named are: 
Robert I. Boswell, Boswell and Curtis 
agency; first vice president; R. Cole- 
man Rice, state agent for Phoenix of 
London group, second vice president; 
Julius T. Jones, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., secretary; J. N. Trice, Davenport 
Insurance Corporation, treasurer. New 
directors are: Theo W. Kelley, Julius 
Straus and Sons Agency; A D. Fon- 
ville, New Amsterdam Casualty Co.; R. 
B. Elliott, special agent, Aetna Fire In- 
surance Co. 
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Gilmore Twenty-five Years 


With Hartford A. & I. 


John F. Gilmore, assistant superin- 
tendent in the automobile department 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., marked completion of twenty-five 
years with the Hartford organization 
December 4. 

A life-long resident of Hartford, 
Mr. Gilmore attended local schools and 
Hartford H’gh School. After business 
experience with the Hartford Courant 
and Wise-Smith, he joined the Hartford 
Accident as a mail clerk in 1922. After 
service in the underwriting department 
and as a special agent for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, Mr. Gilmore did 
special field and survey work for the 
automobile department. In February, 
1945, he was appointed to his present 
position, 





John A. Steel Promoted to 
Manager of Dallas Office 


The Home Indemnity has promoted 
John A. Steel to be manager of its 
office in Dallas. A graduate of Univer- 
sity of Texas, Mr. Steel spent three 
years in a general agency before his 
enlistment in the U. S. Army in 1940, 
where he served until his discharge with 
the rank of captain. 

Mr. Steel joined the Home Indemnity 
in November, 1945, as an underwriter 
and was made a special agent the fol- 
lowing year. He has been acting mana- 
ger of the Dallas office since May, 
1947, 


INFLATED COST OF VERDICTS 

A verdict of $5,250 for the death of 
a seven-year-old boy by drowning was 
not too high when considering “the 
present low value. of money and the 
high cost of living,’ the Minnesota su- 
preme court held in affirming the verdict 
against the city of Lake City, Minn. 





— 


EMPLOYERS’ PROMOTES THREE 





Wildman, Pierce, Nicol New Assi:tant 

Supts. of Engineering; Harold lL. 

Jones Retiring From This Pos: 

John Wildman, William M. Pierce: and 
James Nicol have been promoted ‘the 
posts of assistant superintendents «* the 
Employers’ Group home office engi: eer- 
ing department. Harold L. Jones, for 
many years assistant superintende : of 
that department, is retiring from «ctiye 
service. Edward A. Larner, exec itive 
head of the Group, announced the pro- 
motions. 

Mr. Wildman will act as an adtuinis- 
trative assistant to E. P. Knight, s:iper- 
intendent of the department. He wil’ also 
be in general charge of industrial and 
other accident prevention. With the Em- 
ployers’ since 1934, serving mostly on the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. Wildman was trans- 
ferred to the home office in 1946 follow- 
ing his release from the Navy. 

Mr. Pierce will be responsible for jn- 
dustrial hygiene and occupational disease 
work as well as chemical and research 
problems. Before joining the Employers’ 
in'1936 he achieved an impressive record 
as a research chemist for a number of 
large industrial corporations. When he 
joined the Employers’ he was placed in 
charge of the then new research labora- 
tory, which under his direction has in- 
creased in size and importance. 

Mr. Nicol will have charge of all 
boiler and machinery inspection work in 
connection with power plant coverages, 
and will correlate the activities of the 
engineering department in this line with 
the claim and underwriting departments. 
He became affiliated with the Employ- 
ers’ home office engineering department 
in 1933, following many years of exten- 
sive experience with Stone & Webster, 
3oston engineering concern. 





ADDISON D. PARDEE DIES 





Was Representative of Aetna C. & S. 
at Kingston, N. Y., for 4@ Years; 
Prominent Local Agent 


Addison D. Pardee’s Insurance Agen- 
cy, representative of the Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company in Kingston, 
N. Y., died November 19, after a long 
illness. 

An outstanding Aetna representative 
for more than forty years, Mr. Pardee 
was born in Kingston and was educated 
in the local schools and in Spencer's 
Business College. 

He entered the insurance business on 
March 1, 1905, with his late brother, 
Archibald. A year later, the Pardees 
became connected with the Aetna or- 
ganization and, through the years built 
an outstanding local agency. 

Mr. Pardee was a former director 
of the New York State Association ot 
Insurance Agents and a former secre- 
tary of the Ulster County Association 
of Local Agents. He was a member 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

Mr. Pardee served as secretary o! the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, sec- 
retary of the Kingston Chamber ot 
Commerce and treasurer of the city ot 
Kingston. He was a _ vice president 
of the First National Bank of Ronddout, 
secretary-treasurer of the Kingston 
Factory Association and trustee ot the 
Montrepose Cemetary Association. 


Andrew Eckel Addresses 
Surety Claim Men’s Forum 





Andrew Eckel, New York attorney 
was guest speaker at the Surety 
Claim Men’s Forum of New ‘ork 
at its recent meeting. The sui! ject 
of his talk was “Claim Proce .ure 


on Contract Bonds.” Mr. Eckel ut 
lined the procedure he follows after 10- 
tice has been received of a dispute oF 
default on a bonded contract job. He 
was introduced by Douglas Tucke: 0! 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

The next meeting will be held Dec :m- 
ber 11. William E. Reilly of the E:zle, 
Globe, Royal Indemnity Cos. will ore 
side. 
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G. Raymond Lehrer, Lehrer and Madden, Inc. 
“tna Representatives, Boston, Massachusetts 


Graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. ... Alert, 
energetic and personally dynamic... . 
Ray Lehrer has established one of the 
largest and most successful insurance 
agencies in Boston. ... A keen student 
of the insurance and surety business... . 
Ray is one of the top producers in the 
nation for the 7Etna. 
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First Step to Success 


Modern insurance practice is on a high level. The 
successful merchandiser of insurance today must 
be able not only to diagnose the many insurance 
requirements created by complex business activities 
but also to meet these requirements by resource- 


fully preparing the required insurance coverages. 


**To accomplish these objectives, accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge is essential. Today’s insur- 


ance agent must know his stuff. Not only must 


he be able to explain the various coverages: he also 


must know how to apply them. 


“The place to get this essential knowledge is the 
fEtna’s Home Office Casualty and Surety Sales 
Course where the emphasis always is upon the prac- 
tical application of what you learn. This Course 
started me on the right track and I believe it will 
help anyone else who is seriously determined to 


make a success in this great business of insurance.” 


G. Raymond Lehrer 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 





Affiliated with 


tna Life Insurance Company 


. BUSINESS 
BUILDERS | cONNECTICUT 
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Automobile Insurance Company 
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MAN WITH BRIEF CASE: What do you consider the 
most important service your insurance company 
offers you on Employee Insurance? 


MAN WITH NEWSPAPER: Claim service. The prompt, 
sympathetic way The Travelers handles claims 
has built a lot of good will with our employees. 


Gee “What about our branch plants and offices? Is 
The Travelers set up to give them superior 
claim service too?” 


@ They'll answer that question for you with a very 

convincing map, Bob. That map will show you 
Travelers offices in all the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. No matter where your 
branches are, there’ll be a Travelers office near it.” 


“That certainly should speed up claim service. 
But what about that sympathetic handling of 
claims you mentioned?” 


A 


CY “The Travelers men who have dealt with us are 
yy all pretty likeable. And they certainly know 
their business. My insurance man tells me that The 
Travelers handles more than half a million employee 


claims every year.” 


Overheard while waiting for the 8:53 





@ “Is service like that expensive?” 


Gyno at all. As a matter of fact, by taking full ad- 

vantage of The Travelers safety engineering and 
sickness prevention services, we’ve been able to earn 
substantial rate credits that cut the cost of our em- 
ployee insurance considerably.” 


‘ with The Travelers. Is there any particular 
person to call?” 


ae settles it. I certainly want to have a talk 


aN ‘Just call a Travelers agent or your own broker. 

yy They can get company experts to work on your 
problem. Together, I’m sure they can set up a plan 
suited to your own particular needs.” 


On alll forms of Employee 


oo 


Insurance You will De wel 
served by The Travelers 
Ts Re 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 











INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT. 


Consult the nearest TRAVELERS Life office for complete information. 























